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HE mortgages on the future, by which “ peace with glory ” was 
T purchased at Berlin, are being foreclosed even more rapidly 
than anybody had expected. The conclusions of the Congress of 
Berlin were formulated upon none of the great principles which give 
permanence and validity to the fasts accomplis of history. They 
did not rest upon either liberty, religion or nationality, and the as- 
pirations of the peoples concerned, in each of these directions, will 
certainly contribute to their overthrow. 

In the case of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the wicked policy by 
which Austria has been working to secure those provinces for three 
years past, was crowned with success by “ the mandate of Europe,” 
that the Hapsburgers should occupy and pacify that country. 
Their occupation has been a bloody and expensive war, and the 
Empire enters upon her new possessions with the certainty that 
her own internal affairs have been rendered still more complicate by 
these new accessions, and that .she may expect prolonged and 
steady resistance to her purposes from both Christian and Moham- 
medan in the two provinces. The Slavs, already a very numerous 
and nearly unrepresented body in the dual empire, become pre- 
ponderant in numbers by this new accession. The whole vast 
body of the Southern Slavs, with the exception of Servia, and 
perhaps we may say Bulgaria, are brought face to face under one 
government, are made to see something of their strength, and are 
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given breathing space from the atrocities of a government worse 
than even Austria could be at its worst. The result, we hope, will 
be that the old Illyrian provinces, from Bulgaria to Dalmatia, will 
one day be united under the Sovereign of Servia, and the people 
who have borne the yoke of so many oppressors, will attain that 
national unity to which their unity in race, speech and religion 
‘continually points. Austria-Hungary might fight hard, but the 
sympathies of the world and the deepest instincts of human nature 
would be alike arrayed against her. 

As regards Bosnia, the Austrian conquest is a distinct gain to 
its Christian population. The Moslem beys were a race of intoler- 
able tyrants, and had driven the Christian rayahs into an agrarian 
revolt, which had lasted, in spite of defeats and sufferings, up to 
the very hour of the Austrian invasion. The new rule must put 
an end to their atrocities, whatever lesser atrocities of its own it 
may devise and inflict upon the Bosnian peasant. A common 
hatred of the oppressor will now probably unite dey and rayah ina 
common, though passive, resistance to the Hapsburgs. 

Just south of these provinces, and claiming the Southern Pasha- 
lik of Bosnia as their own, lie the Skipetar of Albania, the descend- 
ants of the half-Hellenic Epirots of King Pyrrhus’s country. The 
Congress never took a thought of these people, but they are now 
taking thought for themselves. It ceded Albanian territory to the 
Slavs of Montenegro and to the Hapsburgs in Bosnia, but this 
nation of free-booting mountaineers have bound themselves by 
oath to resist either concession. And it was owing to the encour- 
agement offered by their resistance, that the Porte seized on the 
Bosnian district in question, the Pashalik of Novi-bazar, and 
dared the Austrians to advance further. The Pashas have also re- 
opened the question which the Congress managed to shirk,—“Are 
the Austrians temporarily or permanently in possession of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina?” Vienna avoids the question, but the Austrian 
generals, in their public declarations, have taken the ground that 
they have come to stay. It only remains to be seen whether the 
Porte thinks itself strong enough to venture on another European 
war, in spite of the shuffling of dishonest diplomacy. 





THE Porte has not yet settled with anybody. It proceeds upon 
its usual maxim, “ Don’t do anything unpleasant, till you are com- 
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pelled to do it,” as regards its treatment of both Russia and Eng- 
land. Russia has therefore turned its retreat into an advance upon 
Adrianople, until it has ample security for the execution of those 
parts of the San Stefano Treaty which were not altered by the 
Treaty of Berlin. As regards England, while there is some show 
of reforms in Asia Minor, the concessions promised to Greece are 
still refused, and the temper of both Greek and Turk gives every 
promise of an outbreak of war between the people. Should it be 
so, Russia would hardly keep out of the conflict, and with Austria’s 
hands tied, with the Greeks as well as the Servians to help, and 
with the English occupied elsewhere, she would probably not stop 
short of that famous aspiration—*“ Every Turk out of Europe, bag 
and baggage.” 

We think the prospect of a renewal of the war next spring is 
as good as any hater of Moslem rule could desire. 


To add one more to the list of things not done, the Servians 
and the Wallachians are trying to evade the best provision of the 
Berlin Treaty, that which secures absolute religious and political 
equality to the Jews, as the condition of the recognition of the in- 
dependence of those principalities. This we regard as unfortunate 
for those countries, who begin their career of independence and 
nationality with every claim upon the sympathies of the world but 
this, that they are not willing to give up a system of barbarous 
persecution and proscription, occasionally culminating in massacre, 
by which the Jews along the Danube have been suffering for cen- 
turies past. 


THAT eminent German sage, Tyll Eulenspiegel,in one of his 
journeys, come upon a company of wise men who were engaged in 
fencing in the cuckoo, in order that the fine weather which they 
had learned to associate with her presence, might be secured the 
year round. Something similar has been the employment of the 
German Parliament during the past month, as they sat in council 
to devise a plan for the suppression of Socialism through putting 
down books and newspapers, breaking up meetings and the like. 
We believe that persecution and proscription have often accom- 
plished their purposes; but it was such persecution as that which 
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Dominic inflicted on the Albigenses of Southern France, or Philip 
II. on the Protestants of Spain; or such proscription as. extermi- 
nated the Girondins, or that now proposed by some New England 
professors and clergymen in regard to our tramps. But half 
way measures have always failed. They can but irritate and an- 
noy. A law to hang Socialists or shoot them on sight, would be 
worth something; but a law to compel the Socialists to establish 
a secret propaganda instead of a public one, is far worse than use- 
less. It will create a demand for their literature among the young, 
just because’ it is forbidden. Any educated German who grew up 
before 1848, will tell you that when he was young he belonged to 
a secret book-club, for the purchase and circulation of prohibited 
books. It will impart to Socialist literature a still fiercer and more 
destructive tone, while it will prevent the falsehoods and the scandals 
vented by Socialist writers from being brought to light and re- 
futed. It will make the danger from the class a greater bugbear, 
more capable of exaggeration as to its extent and influence, and, 
therefore, of more real danger to society, whose weakest side is its 
vague fears. It will furnish not less, but more employment to the 
worthless agitators who represent the worst class of Socialists, 
while it will close the mouths of those who might by moderation 
and thoughtfulness act as a check upon their own associates. 

There are two logical methods of government, but such a bill 
as this belongs to neither of them. It is nothing but a futile shak- 
ing of the fist in the face that you dare not strike, as you would 
like to. It is folly carried to the highest potency. 


THucyDIDEs “ could not play upon a lute, but he knew how to 
make a small city great.” Lord Lytton can write third-class 
poetry, but he is showing himself fatally incapable of directing the 
destinies of a great Empire. With a bankrupt treasury, and a dis- 
satisfied, over-taxed population to deal with, he has managed to 
plunge: the East Indian Government into a war with the most dan- 
gerous of its neighbors,—the only one which has shown itself 
strong enough to inflict a fatal blow upon the English power. 
Abandoning the natural line of defence for India, he proposes to 
extend English dominion beyond the Himalayehs, to approach as 
near to the Russian frontier as possible, and to provoke that con- 
flict which is the bugbear of English diplomacy, and which the 
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Russians are always suspected of desiring. And this blunder he 
has made in the beginning of winter, with the alternative either of 
waiting till spring, in ignominous inaction, under the disgrace of 
Afghan defiance, or of beginning the war at a time which seems to 
make success impossible. 

If the alleged motive of the war be the genuine one, it will take 
rank among the most unjust and immoral conflicts known to 
history. The sovereign of Afghanistan has done no more than refuse 
to admit into his territories an uninvited and hardly announced em- 
bassy, which came, with a small army of escort, to ensconce itself in’ 
his capital, and exercise a surveillance over his acts. Now, be it 
remembered, that the sending of embassies rests upon hardly any 
clearer right than international comity. It is but two centuries 
since most of the nations of Europe would admit none except pleni- 
potentiaries, sent on a temporary mission to adjust international 
difficulties. And even now, it is rather a custom than a right. 
Afghanistan, therefore, has, even in western construction of auton- 
omy, the right to accept embassies from whatever power it pleases, 
and to shut out others. If it has admitted a Russian agent, it may, 
none the less, exclude a British ambassador, without giving any 
just cause for war to the English authorities. And, if we measure 
the English claim by oriental, rather than occidental conceptions 
of the extent of sovereignty, it becomes still more monstrous. If, 
therefore, the war have no better motive than this, every life lost 
in it will be no better than a murder committed, in the name of 
right by a Christian power. We suspect, however, that more is 
known in Calcutta than they have chosen to tell, and that Russia 
has really been making very great advances in Central Asia, while 
English attention has been directed to Eastern Europe. But, even 
though Russia were in Afghanistan itself, there would be no wis- 
dom in the English allowing themselves to be tempted across their 
natural line of defence, through those long passes which have once 
already been so fatal toa British Army. Or, if the Afghans have 
thrown off the old English alliance for one with Russia, it would 
have been wise to wait fora turn of the tide. Shere Ali is an old 
man, and his heir will be sure to reverse his policy, as he reversed 
that of his father. 


THE rejoicing of the Republicans over their gains in the Octo- 
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ber elections, shows the power of little things to confer great hap- 
piness on well-trained minds. The Republican party is to lose its 
hold in the United States Senate after the fourth of next March; 
it is fighting for the House, as its last chance to control either 
branch of Congress, and has already lost ten seats, instead of making 
such gains as would make its minority a majority. And yet the fact 
that it has carried, by a small majority, a State which has given a 
Republican majority in every election except that of the last “ off 
year,” seems to furnish occasion for infinite rejoicing. In this very 
State of Ohio, it has lost heavily in Congressmen, the chief thing at 
stake in the present election; and even with its vote there is no 
possibility of electing a Republican President in 1880, unless the 
solid South be broken, or the vote of Indiana or New York re- 
claimed. In Indiana nothing has been gained, while in Iowa the 
solid ranks of the Republican delegation have been broken, for the 
first time since the war, by the election of two Greenback Con- 
gressmen, who are pledged to act with the Democrats. In other 
words, the Republican party is already certain of a defeat this year 
in its efforts to secure the oné@ practical result worth fighting for. 
After March 4th, it will take rank with the Nationals in Congress, 
as a powerless minority. And yet we are called upon to rejoice in 
these results of the present policy of the party leaders, and in their 
loyalty to “ the high ground of principle.” 

The loss of Congressmen in Ohio, as well as in Maine and Iowa, 
has been due, in part, to the Greenback movement. That party 
has, in most localities, not any more power than we predicted,—the 
power to alter majorities, which enables it to do mischief enough. 
Its candidates who have been successful, including one in Indiana, 
have only been so through Democratic support ; and the disposition 
on the part of the Democrats, to come to terms with them, seems 
very general. At any rate, they show not the least indisposition 
to do so in decidedly Republican donstituencies. The Republican 
papers seem to take some comfort from the fact that they lost 
Congressmen in Ohio through the State being unfairly re-districted 
by the Democrats. But, in all fairness, let us not forget that this 
is only a retaliation for an equally unjust assignment of Congres- 
sional districts, made by the Republican legislature in previous 
years, and that more than one such piece of “ gerrymandering ”’ is 
still in force for the benefit of the party which has most reason to 
be ashamed of that and of every sort of political trickery. 
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Two points in the elections are well calculated to give general 
satisfaction. The people of Colorado have expressed their opinion 
of the trickery by which the Republican Congressman, whom they 
elected last year, was ousted from his seat to make room for a 
Democrat; and the people of one Cincinnati district have once 
more voted to leave Mr. Sayler at home. It remains to be seen 
whether either will again be robbed of their right of representation 
by a Democratic Congress. On the other hand, that Clarkson N. 
Potter has refused a renomination, and that Abram S. Hewitt has 
been refused one, is much to be regretted. 


Tue 7ribune has made its columns the centre of popular inter- 
est by further and more detailed publications from its barrel of des- 
patches. It has shown, beyond any peradventure, that during the 
counting of the electoral votes in 1876, Mr. Manton Marble and 
Mr. Smith M. Weed, entered into corrupt negotiations with go- 
betweens for electoral votes in Florida and South Carolina; that 


they telegraphed the terms of their negotiations to Mr. Tilden’s 


nephew and secretary ; and that they received in return the accept- 
ance of their proposals. Also, that Mr. Weed went on to Balti- 
more to get the $85,000 needed to buy the electoral vote of South 
Carolina. Taken in connection with what was already known of 
the doings in Oregon, these disclosures need give no surprise to 
any one. They merely show that what was known to have been 
tried in that state was also attempted in two others. And when 
the testimony of Judge Levassee before the Potter Committee is 
recalled, will be seen that Louisiana was the scene of similar cor- 
rupt attempts at a bargain. Who the agent was in this last case 
is not yet certain; but it seems probable that it was not the Hon. 
Samuel J. Randall of this city, since that gentleman telegraphed 
from New Orleans to New York, to ask that some person “ with 
full powers”’ be sent on. 

The revelations have raised only two questions which are worth 
serious discussion. The first is, are the American people to take 
as final, Mr. Tilden’s statement that he knew nothing of these 
telegraphic despatches, which were sent in cipher to and from his 
house and that of his neighbor, Mr. H. Havemeyer? Mr. Tilden does 
not impugn their genuineness, nor the accuracy of the interpretation. 
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He says that he never saw them till they appeared in print. It 
would be pleasant, we hope, to all classes of Americans, if the man 
who received the vote of more than half the citizens of the country 
when he was a candidate for the Presidency, could be thus excul- 
pated, through his denial being accepted as truthful and unevasive. 
But we fear that this cannot be done. Mr. Tilden and a group of 
personal friends, of whom Marble, Weed and Pelton were the chief, 
had taken the campaign largely out of the hands of the recog- 
nized leaders of their party. It was from this group of his famil- 
iar friends that these agents of corruption were selected, and when 
the proposals to bribe were telegraphed to New York, they were 
answered, after hesitation, by agreements to pay sums of money 
larger than any of the group except Mr. Tilden had at his com- 
mand. And in two states, the attempt failed through a display of 
hesitancy, which those who know Mr. Tilden best, declare to be 
characteristic of the man. Nor has Mr. Tilden shown any indig- 
nation, such as a thoroughly upright man might be expected to 
display, towards the men who have attempted this bribery. His 
nephew is still his confidential agent, and the others are his inti- 
mate friends. The only hypothesis which seems at all likely to 
reconcile even the letter of Mr. Tilden’s denial with the unques- 
tionable facts, is that he had given his nephew carte blanche for 
any expenses which might be incurred in any way in the closing 
scenes of the campaign, and had adopted the attitude of intentional 
ignorance of his doings, in order to avoid future complications. In 
that case, the letter only of the denial would be true. 





Tue other question is that raised by the Democratic papers, es- 
pecially the Vatzon, as to the cleanness of the hands of the Repub- 
lican leaders during the same campaign. We hope that this will 
be searched into without any showing of favor; that the method 
by which these dispatches came into the 7ridunce’s possession will 
be traced, and their history followed up, until it is found who sepa- 
rated them from those of the Republicans, and where these others 
are. It is undeniable that there were some weak points in the Re- 
publican situation. The men who were put in charge with the 
campaign, notably the two Chandlers, do not command the un- 
questioning confidence even of their own party. And, therefore, 
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since the challenge has been made, it is to be hoped that the Re- 
publican leaders will meet it, as they have declared their readiness 
to meet it,—by a full disclosure of every essential fact of the case. 

At the same time, the Democrats cannot but be aware that, so 
far from there being a balance of presumption that the Republi- 
cans did stoop to such practices, there is rather better ground for 
believing that they did not. The worst elements of the Republi- 
can party, whatever their official position, were not so heartily in 
love with Mr. Hayes as to run any risks for his sake. They had 
nearly as much to expect from one candidate as from the other, and 
men do not usually stoop to felony gratuitously. And, in the per- 
sonal character both of the President elect and of the President in 
office, there is given us a very strong assurance that the political 
campaign was conducted in accordance with principles of honor. 
The Potter Committee set out to prove the contrary, but as yet 
with no success. They have, indeed, secured testimony which 
goes to show that men of no principle were on the Returning 
Board of Louisiana, and that they were obliged to approach Mr. 
Sherman to secure a promise that they would be taken care of if 
they did their duty. Whether their application ever did reach Mr. 
Sherman, and whether he, or another using his name, wrote the 
letter it was said they received, every man must judge for himself. 
Even if he wrote it,—and he has sworn he has not, an oath fully 
confirmed by his subsequent conduct,—it would not prove any 
such dereliction of duty on his part as these dispatches bring to 
light. But, whether he wrote it or not, the fact that it was asked 
of him and written by somebody, shows that the Republicans had 
no Smith Weeds or Manton Marbles on the ground, negotiating 
corrupt bargains, and depositing the cash value of votes, “ payable 
on delivery.” 

But neither, to be just, had the Democrats any such persons in 
their employment. The Democratic party can be implicated in 
the crimes now brought to light, only by apologizing for them, or 
endeavoring to weaken the force of public indignation in regard to 
them. If they will manfully wash their hands of Samuel J. Tilden 
and all his « friends,” they will have earned the right to stand be- 
fore the world pure from every stain of shame in this matter. It 
is true that it is a bitter alternative to adopt; party spirit cries in 
every human breast, that we must stand by the men of the party 
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through thick and thin, through right and wrong. The very na- 
ture of party, and of party discipline, seems to forbid the expecta- 
tion of anything unselfish from organizations of this class. But, 
there is no event in our recent history so creditable as the manly 
self-repression with which the great body of American Democrats 
acquiesced in the decision of the Electoral Tribunal,—a decision 
which, in their eyes, was flagrantly unjust, and was pronounced on 
an occasion which, in less law-abiding’communities, would have led 
to revolutionary outbreak. And, if the Democracy will once more 
listen to the promptings of their better natures, they will allow no 
one to go beyond them in honest, indignant denunciation of the 
men who sought to secure the Presidential chair to Mr. Tilden, by 
dishonest dickering for votes. It belongs to them, especially, to 
utter this denunciation, as they can speak with a force which no 
others can use. And it belongs to them, also; to thank God that 
these intrigues failed, and that this sad story has not been told of 
a Democratic President in office, to be followed by his impeach- 
ment under the eyes of the whole world. 


THE prospects of a successful resumption by law have been 
sharply tested during the last month, and the results are not of 
good omen. A corner in gold was got up in Wall Street, some 
two and a half millions being bought by a group of specu- 
lators, with the effect of driving up the price from 100% to 10134. 
That this was effected in the face of the present policy of the trea- 
sury, by which large sums are left with the banks in order to keep 
the money market easy, makes the exploit all the more remarkable, 
and all the more significant. The price was only reduced by a 
violent coup on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury. In vio- 
lation of the long established rules,—rules which have been laid 
down to prevent sudden interferences on the part of the Treasury 
with the money market,—he directed the sub-treasuries to pay 
gold at once for the principal and interest of all “called” bonds, 
even although the time for their redemption, as fixed in the call, 
had not yet arrived, This was in reality only an appearance of re- 
lief, for the holders of such bonds are not the persons who are 
suffering from the rise of gold, nor are they ready to sacrifice a 
good investment for the sake of relieving the bears. But the de- 
lusion worked as well as a reality, and gold came down again, 
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and the market was once more brought into a condition favorable 
to the purchase of four-per-cents. 

It is worth while to ask what this indicates as regards the supply 
of gold in the country, and the effect of a sudden demand for it as 
soon as the Treasury is obliged by law to pay it out to the holders 
of gold certificates and Treasury notes. For that is the meaning 
of the Resumption law, and is now the only reason of our objection 
to it. Weare not going to resume as the Bank of France has always 
done, by a quiet and unostentatious payment of gold on demand, 
without giving any pledge to continue such payments longer than 
they seem safe. That line of policy might have been adopted long 
ago, and the nominal premium on gold would have vanished, even 
although the street knew that the Treasury could shut the door 
when it pleased. We are going to nail the door open, to throw 
away the key at New Year’s day, and to leave the Treasury at the 
mercy of the shifting tides of mercantile fluctuation, and the 
schemes of financial sharpers. Nor has our Treasury any such 
safeguard to protect its reserve as the Bank of England is obliged 
to possess in its control of the current rate of interest. It cannot 
check speculative loans and purchases abroad, as do the authorities 
on Threadneedle Street, by tightening the money market. And ifthe 
recent fluctuation in gold shows anything, it shows that the vast 
sums which may be needed or desired by the money market will 
be drained directly from the Treasury, since there is evidently no 
other reservoir from which to draw. 

The wiser course would be: (1,) to repeal the Resumption Law; 
and (2,) to resume without a law. This would give the Treasury 
power to prevent large and sudden exportations of gold, and it 
would thus enable it to retain so much of its present supply as 
would keep our paper money permanently at par. 


HOW THE BARON GOT HIM A WIFE. 


[Translated from the German of L, Shiicking, by Rev. W. H. Furness. ] 


| Mae: man of agreeable appearance stood at the door of a 

pleasant country seat. He was booted and spurred. A 
servant was leading a saddled horse up and down before the house. 
That the gentleman was impatient to be in the saddle was evident. 
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But he was too good-natured to refuse to listen to what a neatly 
dressed, little, elderly woman just behind him was saying. After 
touching upon various household matters, “ Do tell me,” she asked, 
“‘my dear Herr Baron, when is the wedding to be? If you put it 
off much longer, all my nice things will be spoiled—they won't 
keep forever.” 

“Ah!” returned the Baron with a deep sigh,—* if you only 
knew—” 

“ Knew what?” 

The Baron made a rather sour face and said, “ Fraulein von 
Langenau has dismissed me.” 

“ Dismissed you! Bless me!’ exclaimed Fraulein Waller. 
“When?” 

« Six weeks ago.” 

“Six weeks ago! And you’ve never said a word about it!” 

‘«‘ Because I was ashamed to mention it.”’ 

‘« And what was the reason? How did it come about ?” 

“ How did it come about? Well, the fact is, our love grew 
colder and colder. Being continually together, we got tired; 
when I told her about our quiet life here in the country, she began 
to yawn; and when she ran on about her parties and balls, I fell 
asleep. So she cut the knot, sent mea brief note, and was off with 
her mother to a watering place.” 

“And you told me nothing but that the wedding was post- 
poned.”’ 

“Don’t be vexed, dear Waller, laugh at me if you will, and 
grieve over your fruitless preparations—it’s all at an end.” 

“QO, Tm not laughing at you,” said the little woman, with an 
angry shrug of her shoulders, “ you are a real oddity. How many 
a young fellow, lawyer or doctor, is roaming about, longing to be 
married, but having nothing, nothing but a bride, while you, you 
have everything, a fine house, office, wealth—only no bride!”’ 

« After all,” replied the Baron, with a smile, “ it’s best as it is.” 

‘Well, perhaps so—I can easily believe it,” said the little wo- 
man in a sympathizing tone, “ there’s nothing to be done with 
you,” she added resignedly, “ you ought, at least, to write at once 
to your friends, and let them know how the case stands—they all 
believe that you are married by this time—the wedding was to be 
in June and now it’s July.” 
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« Yes, yes, just tell the people in the house the affair is broken 
off—I’ll write to my friends—but now I must go and keep my ap- 
pointment—good-bye, dear Waller—I shall be back perhaps this 
evening, probably not until to-morrow morning.” 

«Stay, one thing more,” cried Fraulein Waller, “ where’s the 
letter you were going to give me from the young man you expect 
to-day ?”’ 

«Oh! Ah! true, I forgot—from that odd chap—there, you have 
it,’ answered the Baron, taking an open letter from his pocket, 
“take good care of him when he comes, he is the brother of that 
dear old college friend of whom I have often told you and who has 
recently died—I didn’t know he had a brother—he seems from his 
letter to be a queer sort of fellow—he will stay with us till I get 
him a situation as a tutor.” 

With this, the Baron hastened down the steps, leaped into the 
saddle, and was off. 


“ He calls the young man a queer fellow—he’s a queer fellow 
himself,” said the little woman, looking after him. 
Some hours later, there came towards the house a young girl 


apparently about eighteen. She ascended the steps and entered 
the open hall door. Laying aside a tolerably heavy travelling bag 
and her sunshade, she glanced around and sunk weariedly into a 
chair, waiting for some one to appear. 

At first no one came. Silence reigned throughout the house. 
The dreamy repose of a summer afternoon began to give place to 
the evening twilight. 

The rest seemed to refresh the stranger. She sat for awhile 
sunk in thought, with hands folded in her lap and eyes fixed upon 
the floor, until at last she arose, wondering where the people of the 
house could be, when a door opened and Fraulein Waller entered. 
The little old lady looked with surprise at the stranger. 

“T have made no mistake? This is Herr von Heigendorf’s?” 
The young lady asked with some embarrassment. 

“Tt is—what can I do for you? I am Fraulein Waller, the 
housekeeper of the gentleman.” 

“T wish to see him.” 

“ He is not at home, and may not be here till to-morrow.” 

“How unfortunate! Did he leave no word? Did he not say 
that he was expecting some one?” 
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“ Yes, but—” replied Fraulein Waller, surprised. 

“My name is Kruger.” 

“ Kruger ?—but not C. Kruger?” 

“ Yes, C. Kruger!” was the modest reply. 

“ You are that person, then? This letter then relates to you?” 
inquired Fraulein Waller, in the greatest astonishment, taking from 
her pocket the letter the Baron had given her to read. 

“Tt came from me,” said the stranger. 

“ No!—this is funny,” murmured Fraulein Waller to herself, «a 
charming young girl instead of astiff tutor!” But, perceiving the 
increasing embarrassment of her guest, she said aloud—* we are 
prepared for you; Herr von Heigendorf has told me about you— 
he feels for you—he was very fond of your brother.” 

“] thought so,” said the stranger with emotion, “he is so kind, 
the Baron.” 

«“ You know him then?” 

“T have read all his letters to my brother.” 

«“ And you are so learned, as appears from this letter? You can 
even talk Latin?” 

“You know about that? I have often been laughed at for it. 
I lost my mother when I was six years old, and I was educated by 
my father who was a distinguished scholar.” 

“Bless me! And you talked Latin with him!”’ 

« Not exactly,” replied the stranger with a smile, “ but I learned 
the language; it would have been better if I had been taught to 
cook and wash—what will become of me, if I cannot procure em- 
ployment as a teacher!” 

“Don’t be distressed—the Baron takes great interest in you. 
He told me to take every care of you while he was away.” 

«“ But madame, his wife ?—is she at home and will you please 
inform her of my arrival?” 

«“ Madame, his wife!’’ said Fraulein Waller, not a little startled. 

“He has been married, I hear, some weeks to a Fraulein von 
Langenau.” 

« Ah! yes—but Madame is not here.” 

“Not here! O, how unfortunate Iam! Then I must leave— 
it would never do for me to stay.” 

« Don‘t be worried—I am here—lI was the friend of the Baron’s 
mother, and my presence ought to put you at your ease.” 
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« Certainly—but what will madame say when she comes and 
finds a stranger here, who has taken refuge with her penates with- 
out her leave?” 

« Now if I tell her,” thought the housekeeper, “ that the Bar- 
on’s a bachelor, she will run right away,—I cannot let the poor 
child go to-night, and it’s so late,’””—“ Never mind,” she said aloud, 
“the Baron has invited you, and he is master in his own house,— 
to-morrow you will see him and he will present you to madame.” 

«Well, then I suppose I must wait and let him dispose of me, 
unfortunate blue-stocking that I am.” 

“A blue-stocking,” said Fraulein Waller, “that, I suspect, is 
the only kind of stocking you know anything about.” 

” replied the stranger, “ you must not think that—I 
lived with my aunt a whole year, and I learned to sew and knit.” 

« But you must have found the work very hard at your aunt’s, 
or you would not have left her.” 

“QO it was not for that—but my aunt wanted to force me to 
marry a friend of her’s, and I detested him.” 

“ Poor child!” 


“QO no, no, 


“And as my last resort, I wrote to Herr von Heigendorf, my 
brother’s friend—lI learned from his letters to think very highly of 
him—he is so good—his letters show such a kind heart—how 
happy his wife must be !” 

Without appearing to notice this last remark; «‘ Come with me,” 
said Fraulein Waller, and she showed the young lady into an ad- 
joining room. “ This is our guest chamber,” she added, “ you will 
find everything here you need—where is your luggage ?” 

“T left a small trunk at the inn and brought with me only what 
I need to-night.” 

“ How tired you must be! I will go and order some supper 
for you.” 

“Must I eat alone? You will stay with me?” 

“T will come by and by—but don’t wait for me—you are hun- 
gry, and I have many things to attend-to.”’ So saying, Fraulein 
Waller withdrew. 

The Latin-talking young lady laid down her bag and parasol in 
the guest chamber, took off her hat, arranged her hair as well as 
she could by the dim light. She felt much relieved—this Fraulein 
Waller was so kind. 
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And the Baron—he would surely receive her kindly—yet her 
heart beat a little quicker as she thought he might appear at any 
moment——his young wife too—how would she receive her ? 

However, she was in need of refreshment. She was, indeed, 
tired and hungry, and in the next room she heard the clatter of 
the teathings. She threw off all anxiety,—whispering to herself a 
Latin sentence, ‘ Fortune points the way,’ she left the guest cham- 
ber. 

A man-servant in black was busy about the table, which glit- 
tered with silver, and upon which a dainty repast was spread under 
the light of two wax candles. The man placed a chair for her, 
and, with a bow, invited her to be seated. 

Alone at the table, she found the servant, who was observant 
of all her wants, an object of observation in return. He appeared 
to be about forty years of age. There was that in his whole de- 
meanor that impressed her favorably. Waited upon by him as if 
she were acountess, and becoming every moment more at ease, 
she broke the silence and inquired of him whether he had been 
long in the service of the Baron. 

As he looked into her lovely clear eyes, his countenance wore 
an expression of pity. “I have been only a few hours here,” he 
replied, “‘ I came only to-day.” 

«We are both strangers here, then,’ 
be glad to get so good a place ?” 

«“ T thought it was a good place.” 

« And don’t you think so still ?” 

“No, my lady.” 

«“ You are not going to leave ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

« That is strange. What has made you change your mind ?” 

« An order which we have received from the housekeeper, and 
which I, for one, will not obey, when I see you, my lady, sitting 
here so quietly and at your ease; the order relates to you.”’ 

«Relates to me!” exclaimed Fraulein Kruger. 

« Yes, you, my lady. Iam, to be sure, a servant; I have always 
tried to serve my employers faithfully ; but, thank God! I cannot 
tell lies.” 

«“ But I beg you, tell me, what are you ordered to do?” 

“ We are ordered, the chambermaid and I, not to let you know 
that the master is an unmarried man.” 


, 


said the lady, “ you must 
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The girl started up from her chair, “Good Heavens!’ she cried, 
«what do you say ?—unmarried !” 

« Unmarried.” 

“Then she told me a falsehood, and is plotting with the ser- 
vants to deceive me! O, it is terrible! What shall I do?” she 
cried, wringing her hands, “I will leave this place immediately. 
I cannot stay here. But where shall Igo? For Heaven’s sake, 
where ?—but no matter where,—that is a secondary thing. I will 
go, but O to be so deceived! But you,” she said, turning to the 
servant and offering him her hand, “J must thank you for telling 
me the truth, and now away, out of this house I must go at once.” 

She took one of the lights, and went into the guest chamber 
for her hat and bag. The servant looked after, terrified at the 
sudden and powerful effect which his communication had had. 
He thought how he should have to tell the housekeeper that the 
stranger had disappeared. What should he say? He was on the 
point of hurrying after the lady, when the door opened, and his 
master entered. 

Throwing his hat and riding-whip on a side-table, and casting 
a questioning look upon the tea things, he said to the man, ina 
kindly tone, “ You are the new waiter? Did Fraulein Waller feel 
so sure of my return this evening, that she made all this prepa- 
ration for me? It was very kind,—go tell Fraulein Waller that I 
am here.” The servant bowed and withdrew. 

At the same moment, the door of the guest chamber was thrown 
open, and Fraulein Kruger, with the light in her hand, bag on her 
arm, and hat and sunshade, appeared on the threshold. 

The Baron, just about to take his seat at the table, stood, with 
his hand on the back of the chair, riveted to the spot. “Whata 
lovely creature!”, he thought to himself. 

Lovely, indeed. In the excitement which flushed her features, 
in the warm light of the candle she held in her hand, pausing sud- 
denly in the doorway which served for a frame, she was truly a 
very enchanting picture. 

The Baron stepped towards her. 

Startled at seeing this man, who could be no other than the 
master of the house evidently prepared to arrest her flight, she 
was seized with a fearful suspicion—was she then watched? He 
had come to detain her, 
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She stood motionless,—she was ready to throw down the light 
and rush shrieking from the house,—but that would never do,— 
she must collect herself and say something;—in her extreme 
alarm, she could only stammer out,“ Herr Baron! I have made a 
mistake, and I am going away, as—.”’ 

«Made a mistake ?” interrupted the Baron, with looks of increas- 
ing amazement, “1 am very sorry for that, but I cannot consent to 
your going away all alone this dark night. Have you a carriage, 
or attendant? You must at least permit me to wait upon you.” 

“QO, thank you,” cried the girl, almost angrily, with growing 
distrust, ‘I beseech you, let me go!” 

“ Who are you, Fraulein? You must at least let me know who 
you are,” said the Baron, puzzled more and more by this strange 
behavior. 

“You know who I am, without my telling you,” said the girl, 
in a tone of severe reproach, “you have been expecting me here 
to-day, and you know who I am.” 

“]T expecting you. Upon my soul! not in the least. In this 
lonely monotonous life of mine, how could I dream of expecting 
such a charming vision to appear before me, and so suddenly !” 

These words, uttered with the greatest feeling, made an impres- 
sion upon the stranger, quite different from that Herr von Heigen- 
dorf could have anticipated. His pretending not to have expected 
her, when Fraulein Waller had just assured her of the reverse, ex- 
cited her indignation, which his rather extravagant compliment 
only increased. She abhorred nothing more than an untruth,—in- 
her life, she had never told one, never used even an equivocation. 

For the first time, she looked him full in the face. « You did 
expect me,” she said; “the lady who was here just now told me 
so, but she meant to deceive me, and it was unpardonable in her, 
that you too, sir, could try to deceive me! it is too cruel,—it is one 
of the most painful experiences of my life.” 

“T don’t understand a word you are saying!” cried the Baron 
impatiently, “ I assure you your presence here is wholly unlooked 
for. I have expected no one but a young person from G—.”’ 

« A young person ?” 

«Yes, the brother of a dear departed friend of mine, he is 
coming to me for help.” 

« Ah!” exclaimed Fraulein Kruger, in great surprise, at the 
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same time putting the light, she had been holding, upon the table; 
then, with a look in which mingled fear and anger had given place 
to a happier expression, she turned again to the Baron, “ You have 
been expecting a young man then?” she said with a smile, “ Ex- 
actly, it was on that young person’s account that I came.” 

“On Herr Kruger’s account? Have no anxiety about him, I 
will do my best to get him a tutorship; he seems to be an old- 
fashioned sort of a fellow, a dry, dusty bookworm, I imagine. He 
must be a downright pedant, begging your pardon if he isa rela- 
tive of yours.” 

“Tam his nearest relative,’ the young lady quietly replied. 
In fact, she was greatly relieved. This gentleman, who looked so 
kindly and so honestly into her face, was now completely justified 
in her eyes. She had not been mistaken in him. He had taken 
her for a ‘young person.”’ She was inclined to believe that it was 
the servant who had practiced a deception, and that, so good an 
opinion had she formed of Herr von Heigendorf, he really was a 
married man, after all. 

«“T wonder,” she continued, with perfect composure, “that you 
are willing to receive so kindly into your house a person whom 
you judge, from his letter, to be an intolerable pedant. I myself 
ought to leave this house as quickly as possible, since a knowledge 
of the classics is so odious here.” 

“ You understand Latin then ?” exclaimed the Baron in surprise. 

«A little Greek even,” said the young lady with a laugh. 

“| must confess my astonishment, even at the risk of giving 
offence,—but pray, let me relieve you of this bag.” He took the 
bag from her arm, and laid it aside, “Sit down,” he added, “ you 
surely will not be so unkind as not to partake of the supper which 
I see was prepared for you.” 

“Herr Baron,” said Fraulein Kruger very gravely, “I know it 
is not proper for a young girl to stay in the house of an unmarried 
man, though he were a friend of her brother’s! I was, as you saw, 
just about to leave. You have, however, relieved me from the dis- 
trust which I felt, and your word will decide whether I shall go or 
stay. Herr von Heigendorf! Fraulein Waller told me you were 
married, and your servant declared you were not; which am I to 
believe? Are you, or are you not, married ?” 


The Baron listened to her with an embarrassed air. That she 
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should leave the house was not to be thought of. And yet if he 
told her the truth, she would certainly go, dark as it was, and al- 
though the village inn was nearly a mile off. Accordingly, with 
a guilty feeling and a hesitating tone and downcast eyes, he said: 
«“ Well, Fraulein, to confess the truth,—yes,—I am married.” 

Looking at him a little doubtfully, and half unconsciously taking 
his arm, she suffered herself to be led to the table, only remarking 
“Fraulein Waller will join us?” 

He rang the bell and bade the servant who entered place a cover 
for Fraulein Waller, and request her presence. He then gave him- 
self very busily to his duties as host. He inquired, with evident 
surprise, how it was possible, with her household occupations and 
her various amusements, balls, concerts and the theatre, she could 
study Latin and Greek, requiring, as they did, so much time. 

« You will think very little of me,” said the young girl in reply, 
“when I tell you I know nothing of the things you mention. I 
have never been to the theatre, nor to a concert, nor a ball in all 
my life. I do not even know howto dance. I used to romp round 
with my brother sometimes, and my poor, dear father called it 
waltzing—those were all the dancing steps my feet ever practiced — 
it was great fun,—I thought it. But if I chose to study Latin, I 
might please myself, might I not ?”’ 

«‘ How you shame our young girls!” replied the Baron, quite 
in a rapture, “ they can, to be sure, sew and embroider—”’ 

«“ Ah! you think then,” the young girl interrupted him, “just 
as Fraulein Waller did, that I don’t know how to sew? Dol look 
so stupid then? Wait till to-morrow, and I will show you and 
madame a piece of work of mine that you cannot but admire—my 
aunt said it might be a model for—” 

“Do you know what / say?” the Baron interposed. 

« What?” 

«“ That you are a model of all excellence.” 





II. 


In this pleasant chat, the interest of which increased for both of 
them moment by moment, Herr von Heigendorf and Fraulein C. 
Kruger were on the high way to forget all the world. He gazed 
with growing admiration upon his lovely vis-a-vis, and she recog- 
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nized in him the ideal she had formed from his letters, of her 
brother’s friend. She felt herself fortunate in having his friendly 
sympathy ; but their happiness was vexatiously interrupted. 

A half hour or so had passed, when the door was suddenly 
thrown open, and the servant announced Count von Elsam, and a 
gentleman in an elegant travelling dress, with all the appearance of 
high fashion, came rushing in. 

« Beautiful sight!” he. cried, fixing his eye-glass to his eye, 
«What a touching picture of domestic bliss! Cousin Heigendorf, I 
congratulate you!” 

“Ts it you, Werner!” said the Baron, starting to his feet in sur- 
prise, “for Heaven’s sake, what brings you here?” 

«What brings me here? A queer question, that! I came to 
see you in your happiness—only reached home yesterday, after a 
three month’s absence, and I come without losing a moment, to 
offer you my congratulations, and, in all honesty, to pay you my 
bet.” 

“You're in a prodigious hurry,” said the Baron, feeling very 
uncomfortably. “This tiresome cousin of mine,’ he thought to 
himself, “ could not have come at a worse time.” 

“Present me, I entreat, to your wife,” cried Herr von Elsam, 
approaching the lady. 

The Baron caught hold of his arm. 

«“ What is it?” said Von Elsam, “ first of all, I must make the 
acquaintance of my charming cousin, and if you will not present 
me, I must present myself—Dear lady, you see in me, Count von 
Elsam, the most faithful and devoted of your cousins, and the first 
victim of your conjugal felicity.” 

The Baron hastened to relieve his unwelcome visitor of his hat, 
but the latter, declining the service, turned and laid his hat ona 
side table, giving his host just a moment to whisper to the young 
girl, «I beseech you, for mercy’s sake, don’t undeceive him, don’t 
contradict him, or we shall never be rid of him,—lI’ll soon send 
him away.” 

Fraulein Kruger was utterly bewildered, but before she could 
reply to these words, whispered in the most imploring tone, the 
cousin was again at the table, exclaiming, “I really believe you are 
whispering to your wife how she shall answer me! As if I could 
not see in those bright eyes that she needs no prompting! Don’t 
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let yourself be tyrannized over, my fair cousin, please give mea 
kind word.” 

‘“‘ But your first word to me,’’ said the young girl, hardly know- 
iag what she said in her embarrassment, “ was a word of reproach.” 

“T said I was your victim, didI? Iam so,—it is true—I made 
a bet with my cousin here that he would never be married—your 
conjugal happiness costs me quite a sum.” 

“Tam very sorry for that, but who can predict whether my conju- 
gal fortune will be worth so much?” said Fraulein Kruger, with a 
faint smile. 

“ Your wife is divine!” cried Von Elsam in a rapture, taking 
the place at the table intended for Fraulein Waller, “ here at last 
is a young wife who does not worship her husband! Do you 
hear ?—she doubts whether you are worth our bet!” 

“Not I, but her conjugal happiness,” said the Baron, with a 
forced smile. 

“You are right, Herr von Heigendorf,” said Fraulein Kruger, 
“T did not mean you, but my own fate in marriage.” 

“You are French, then?” said the Count, “ you address your 
husband as Herr von Heigendorf?” 

“Herr von Heigendorf does not address me by my Christian 
name,” replied the young girl roguishly. 

“Does n’t he? Now that’s what I call distinguished manners,” 
rejoined Von Elsam, “ but you are quite right, my lovely cousin, 
we men must not be treated with too much deference—we must 
be kept at a distance, or we become impolite.” 

“Tt was, then, not to grow impolite that you have never mar- 

ried ?” asked Fraulein Kruger. 
’ replied the Count ; “ you are the first lady who 
has discovered the reason why I am not married—permit me to 
kiss your hand—you need not be jealous, Carl,—it is only the 
homage I pay to your wife’s intellect. All other women charge 
my not marrying to a lack of admiration for the fair sex, whereas, 
it is just because I admire them and mean to admire them forever ; 
and this is only possible at a distance.” 

« But you are growing ungallant,” observed the lady, amused 
at the chatter of the ready-tongued Count. 

“Ungallant! What an accusation! What, my fair cousin, you 
who understand me at once and so well—I only try to keep at a 


«“T revere you,’ 
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proper distance. Angels like you never should be exposed to 
hourly observation.” 

The young girl answered with a smile and a Latin quotation. 

“You know Latin, madame!” cried Von Elsam. “O, you are 
too young and handsome for that—that is allowable only to women 
who, according to my Lord Chesterfield, do not belong to the 
female sex, that is, the homely ones.” 

« There you are wrong,” said the Baron. “In the young and 
beautiful it is sure to be irresistible.” 

“Yes, for you book men! But tell me, Carl, honestly, what 
was it that first made you fall in love with your wife ?” 

«The first thing that made me fall in love with her,” said the 
Baron, with passionate earnestness, “‘ was, of course, her exquisite 
beauty, and then 





and this it was that bound me to her forever,— 
was her classical education.” 


’ 


« You compliment me,” said the young girl coldly, but changing 
color, “ compliments are inadmissable from married men.” 

“From aman just married—why. not? How should I speak 
but as the heart prompts?” said the Baron, in the same ardent 
manner, his sparkling eyes seeking hers. 

“But, truly now, how long have you been married ?” inquired 
the Count. 


“To me,’ 


’ 


said the Baron, “it seems about half an hour.” 
« And how does it seem to you, my lovely cousin ?” 


” 


«“ Come, now, you are becoming too inquisitive,” interposed the 
Baron, “ tell us something about your travels.”’ 

«“ About my travels? Shall I describe to you, fair cousin, the 
latest Parisian fashions ?”’ 

“ There, I fear, my imagination would hardly be able to follow 
you,” answered the girl, with a forced smile, apparently losing all self- 
possession, “ Parisian fashions are things quite out of my sphere.” 

“Matters of dress out of your sphere! Really, now, 1 know 
not whether most to admire you, or to congratulate my cousin for 
having found a wife whose whole heart is not given to fashion. 
Indeed, Carl, you have found a very pattern of a wife.” 

“ That’s a fact—a rare pattern I have found—you are right there,” 
said Herr von Heigendorf, with a sigh and a glance at the young 
girl, before which she cast down her eyes with a blush. 

“ But,” said Von Elsam, not heeding her -confusion, “I hope 
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your want of interest in such matters does not go so far as to pre- 
vent your acceptance of a trifling contribution to your toilette, 
which, I pray you, permit me to lay at your feet as a wedding gift,a 
simple coral bracelet, which I have brought for my new cousin— 
I'll go and get it—it’s in my trunk—stay, stay here, Carl, Fraulein 
Waller will tell me where my trunk is. Excuse me, just for one 
moment.” 

He had already sprung up, and, declining to be accompanied by 
the master of the house, he hastened from the room. 

Fraulein Kruger now rose from her seat. “Herr Baron,” said 
she, coldly and sternly, “I cannot any longer suffer this jest to go 
on,—it has already gone too far.” 

«“ But for Heaven’s sake! You see what he is, this chatter-box 
of acousin. You will expose me to his ridicule; he will make a 
story of it, and tell it all around, and I shall never hear the end of 
it. I implore you only for this evening—.” 

The Baron was in despair. 

But it did not move the young girl in the least. ‘You at least 
understand,” she said, “that I cannot accept a gift intended for 
your wife.” 

«“Q, if the miserable fellow had only never thought of sucha 
thing! What zs to be done ?—just let me think—.” 

“ No, No!” she said, “ not for another moment—.”’ 

«“ You are angry with me! I have offended you—.” 

“You have indeed offended me.” 

“OQ Heavens! I am frantic—what shall I do?—have pity on 
me! you do not know how your words wound me!” 

“ But you persist in offending me while you talk in this way— 
it ill agrees with your bidding me confide in your friendship—it 
offends me deeply.” 

“Tt offends you? Does it offend you when I am trying to 
make you understand how you have taken possession of my whole 
soul? Never, never in my life have I felt such a fervent affection 
as fires my whole being at this hour! 

“Herr Baron! You insult—you shock me!” said the girl, 
her fine brows knit in indignation, “ Let me retire—you will not 
be so discourteous as to disregard the rights of hospitality which I 
may claim under your roof—to-morrow, you will present me to 
your wife—your wife! what will she think of me? and then you 
will suffer me to depart.” 
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« My wife!” cried the Baron, distracted as he saw the young 
girl’s eyes filled with tears—my wife,” he repeated, “O yes! I 
had forgotten—entirely forgotten—forgive me! I must indeed 
seem discourteous, and worse, to speak thus to an unprotected girl 
in my own house—but how can I let you know that Iam more 
innocent than you suppose, in thus avowing the attachment with 
which you have inspired me—there is nothing to be done, but to 
confess the truth—but if I tell you the truth, you threaten to leave 
the house, and on this dark night—what shall Ido? I must have 
a wife in order to keep you here, and yet I have no wife.” 

“ You have no wife!” 

«“ Fraulein,” said the Baron, seizing her hand, “ to keep you from 
going away in this dark night, I have told you a falsehood, the 
first in my whole life, but it may be made a truth, if you will 
only help me—I told you I was married, but I am not, and never 
shall be without your aid—I have no wife, but I have found a dear 
creature, who can and will be my wife, if lam not to be proved a 
liar, if 1 am not to be eternally miserable. And I will present you 
to her now, on the spot, before this hateful cousin comes with his 
wretched bracelet and his cursed bet, and overwhelms me with his 
ridicule—you were so good to me, such an angel up to this mo- 
ment—O, continue to be so,—loo here, here is my lady wife!” 

And with this he drew her in front of the mirror in the room. 

During all his passionate speech, the Fraulein had gazed at him, 
lost in amazement. When she suddenly found herself standing 
before the mirror and saw herself reflected therein, she uttered a 
suppressed cry and hid her face in her hands. 

The Baron knelt before her. “One word in mercy, darling 
wife !”” he whispered breathlessly. 

She stood motionless. As he rose to his feet and was about to 
seize her hand, she recoiled from him and retreated to the opposite 
side of the room, to one of the windows, pressing her forehead 
against the pane and peering out into the darkness. 

“Gracious Heaven!” said the Baron to himself, “ what have I 
done ?—she is angry—she rejects my love—she will rush away, out 
into the night!” He approached her. “I have distressed you,” 
he said, sorrowfully, “and now you are right to be angry with me, 
—I have been too violent, too precipitate ; I should have considered 
that a treasure, like your heart, is not to be won but by a long, 
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faithful wooing ; that the man who aspires to your hand must give 
proof of his worth and his devotion ;—-forgive me,—do not plunge 
me into misery unspeakable by robbing me of all hope.” 

The girl turned tenderly to him, smiling through her tears. 
Her lips were parted to speak, when the door flew open, and the 
Count stormed into the saloon. 

The Baron stamped on the floor, in his vexation: “The devil 
take youand your wedding gifts!” he cried, in desperation. “ Don’t 
you see the girl cares nothing about it? She will have none of it.” 

«The girl!” exclaimed Von Elsam, with mouth and eyes wide 
open, staring in amazement. 

“Yes! the girl, I say !—I am not married, and— 

But before he could utter another word, she had stepped toward 
the Count, and in trembling accents, in which there was a cheering 
ring, she said in Latin: “Give me the helm, it belongs to me,” 
and taking the e¢uz from Elsam’s hand, she opened it, took out the 
beautiful bracelet and handed it to the Baron. Extending her arm 
to him, with an air of bewitching archness, “ What fault can you 
find with this lovely ornament?” she said, “ Put it on the arm ’— 
she whispered,—“ of your wife.” 

With hands trembling with delight, the Baron obeyed her bid- 
ding, while Von Elsam looked on in utter bewilderment. 

« What is it all about ?” he asked, “ you say, Carl, you have no 
wife, and my sweet cousin declares the contrary !” 

«| will solve the riddle for you,” replied the Baron, pressing the 
young girl’s hand to his heart, “ the fact is, I have only this mo- 
ment been betrothed.” 

“Why didn’t you say so at once?” asked Baron von Elsam. 

“Oh! the bet, cousin, on account of the bet, you know—I was 
afraid you would declare off, and insist that my little wife was not 
yet born.” 

«“ Nonsense!” cried Von Elsam, “I should be only too glad to 
pay the bet twice over, from pure delight over the treasure you 
have found.” 

The Count, with his interminable chatter, was intolerable. «I 
wonder he is not tired,’ thought the Baron, without considering 
that his betrothed as well as himself had journeyed pretty far that 
day. 

At last, Herr von Elsam expressed a desire to retire for the 
night. 
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«“ Now!” cried Von Heigendorf, when the door closed. Seizing 
the hands of the young girl and looking into her eyes, “is it pos- 
sible ?—is it real ?—is it not a dream ?” 

She blushed crimson. “What must you think of me!” she 
stammered, ‘‘ how rash I have been, allowing myself to be hurried 
away without reflection—but do not think less of me—I seem to 
have known you a good while—I have read all your letters to my 
dear brother. They inspired me with the greatest confidence in 
you.” 

The Baron kissed her hand, while she added, « But that you 
should deceive me, you and Fraulein Waller,—it was very wrong 
in you.” 

«What else was to be done to prevent the angel who appeared 
to us from spreading her wings and flying away as suddenly as she 
came! Forgive me.” 

“Forgive you? yes, I forgive you,” she said, “for I myself 
have hardly done any better. I, too, have been deceitful, and now 
I will revenge myself for your deceit by telling you who I am.” 

“T will submit to your revenge very willingly.” 

“Tam,” said the young girl, with comic pathos, “I am C. Kru- 
ger.” 

«What revenge can there be in your bearing the name of your 
honored father ?” 

« But let me tell you, also, Iam the poor book-worm, the horrible 
pedant—”’ 

“ For Heaven’s sake !”’— 

“T am the old-fashioned sort of a fellow, from whom you ex- 
pected so little.” 

“You! Did you write that letter? That I never dreamed; no, 
indeed I could not but suppose that a letter of that sort came 
from a man, a young man—why didn’t you sign your whole name ?” 

“T have been accustomed to write my father’s name, as I was 
his amanuensis—I dislike my own name—it is so ugly, and besides, 
I suppose, you could not be ignorant that my brother had a sister.” 

“And what is this ugly name of your’s ?” 

“ Christiane—can you imagine a girl’s signing herself in writing 
to a gentleman, Christiane Kruger ?” 

“No, no,” said the Baron, drawing her towards him and adding, 
in a whisper, “I will give it up, if you will forgive me for having 
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formed such a false idea of the writer of the letter, and tell me that 
you will prefer to sign yourself Christiane von Heigendorf.” 

She answered with a smile, but instantly, with a comic sigh, she 
exclaimed, “ it is too bad—after all, we have not settled our past 
difficulty—where am I to go?” 


“O what silly scruples !’’ began the Baron, but before he could 
utter another word, the door opened and Fraulein Waller was 
standing amazed on the threshold. 


“ Fraulein Waller, my good old friend,” cried the Baron, “ you 
come at the nick of time—come in, come in, and let me present 
to you my betrothed.” 

“ Your betrothed !” 

«My betrothed, Fraulein C. Kruger, very soon, as you are so 
anxious that I should have a wife, to be Christiane von Heigendorf.” 

Fraulein Waller clasped her hands in astonishment, “I cannot 
believe my ears,” she said, “here you have been trying for years 
to muster up courage—and now at a single leap, as I see you, you 
are on the very pinnacle of happiness. 

“On the Chimborazo of happiness, dear Waller,” cried the 
Baron, with a laugh. 

Fraulein Waller shook hands with him, and pressed the blushing 
girl to her heart. 

“ But now,” said the Baron, “ my betrothed has scruples about 
remaining here——she can’t go away—that’s out of the question— 
where shall she stay,—I tell you what—suppose we go right off to 
the village, wake up the old parson, and let him unite us. You 
and Elsam can be witnesses, or, as for that matter, the coachman 
will do.” 

Fraulein Waller looked at him with wide open eyes, and then 
burst into a laugh. “Do you hear, my child?” she said, turning 
to Fraulein Kruger, «It surely will not be improper for you to be 
under the same roof with your betrothed when he is ill. You will 
stay here in this case. You see, the man is ill-—very ill? Is n’t it 
so ?” 


“Tt does seem so.” 


«“ Well then, I think you may remain quietly here. Come with 
me—you are my guest,——and to-morrow we will try to arrange 
matters,” 
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Thus it was settled. The next day the setting sun threw its re- 
tiring beams on a happy married pair, arm in arm, quitting the 
church. 

In this way, Herr von Heigendorf at last got him a wife. 
He has never repented it. Notwithstanding her knowledge of the 
classics, before a year was out there was no better housewife in all 
the country round than Christiane von Heigendorf. But then, to 
be sure, few have the good fortune to have such a model as Friu- 
lein Waller. 








THE FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION OF ROBERT MORRIS. _IL. 


[A chapter from a forthcoming “Financial History of the United States,’’] 


ONNECTICUT sought to appropriate the revenues flowing from 
C this source for the payment of her own obligations, which gave 
rise to further discussion of the measure by Congress. The state 
was recommended to revise her legislation and conform to the re- 
solves of Congress, which she afterwards did. All the states com- 
plied with the recommendation without long delay, except Rhode 
Island, whose defence was essentially the following: The impost 
would draw a disproportionate supply from either merchant or 
consumer; she imported and consumed more foreign commodities 
in proportion, than any other state; her maritime situation would 
expose her to great losses; the exclusive benefit of the impost 
should be carried to the account of the state; the impost would 
raise prices, and therefore manufactures bought from the neighbor- 
ing states would draw a revenue from Rhode Island; the duties 
imposed by the neighboring states might compel her to subsist by 
foreign articles; many would be employed in their collection; 
smuggling would become prevalent; and lastly, the collection 
might be objectionable. Morris was requested by a committee of 
Congress to answer these objections. To the first objection he re- 
plied that all must admit the necessity of a revenue from some 
source. “Is it then wise,” he asks, “to raise a part of it from the 


consumption of foreign articles? I say the consumption, because 
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the tax undoubtedly falls on the consumer and not on the importer. 
If this be not a wise tax, what shall we substitute? Articles of 
primary and immediate necessity are made in the state of Rhode 
Island. Both food and raiment can be had without crossing the 
Atlantic in search of them. Every man, therefore, is at liberty to 
use foreign articles or not. If he does use them the tax is volun- 
tary, and therefore cannot be considered disproportionate, any more 
than for one to wear silk while another wears wool.” The truth 
of the second objection was denied, and in respect to the third, he 
thought New York had suffered as much and as long as Rhode 
Island, and that her advantageous maritime position could not be 
adduced as a plea for exempting her from bearing public burdens. 
That an import duty should be carried to the account of the state 
collecting it, Morris declared was a “ position unjust in itself,” and 
« would forever prevent any duties.” ‘ RKhode Island, Pennsylvania 
and some other states carry on the commerce of their neighbors 
as well as their own, from which they derive great riches: If, then, 
a considerable duty were laid by the commercial state, it would 
fall on its uncommercial neighbor.” What, then, would happen ? 
Morris answers: “ The neighbor would immediately take measures 
to carry on its own commerce, and prohibit the bringing of articles 
from the commercial state.’”” Such measures, he affirms, would cause 
a repeal of the duty. Concerning the fifth objection, he could 
hardly suppose the neighboring states would ever think of laying 
duties on produce, and if they should lay them, their own citizens 
would be the worst sufferers. Concerning the next objection, if 
the article of produce were left uncontrolled by the government, 
every individual would be a check on the avidity of his neighbors, 
and if by this means a piece of American goods could be vended 
cheaper in Rhode Island than a piece of foreign goods, the con- 
sumer there by the purchase of it would save money to himself and 
therefore, to the country. Morris thought the objection concern- 
ing the number employed to collect duties would apply more 
strongly to almost any other kind of tax; nor did he believe that 
smuggling would become a practice, because, if any person were 
so inclined, detection would be easy; moreover, there was no 
reason for supposing that Congress would devise means for oppres- 
sing their fellow-citizens. Such, in brief, was Morris’s answer, 
which seemed conclusive, but Rhode Island refused to yield, and 
so this well devised and practicable scheme came to naught. 
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Morris clearly perceived the weakness of the Articles of Con- 
federation, from their lack of obligatory and coercive power over 
the states. Writing to Greene soon after Rhode Island’s refusal 
to consent to a federal collection of taxes on imports, he says, 
with reference to the states, “« At present they content themselves 
with the assertion, that each has done most, and that the people 
are not able to pay taxes. Languor and inexertion are the off- 
spring of the doctrine, and, finally, the people who are said to be 
incapable of bearing taxation, actually pay double the sum that 
would be necessary in the first instance. Nothing on my part has 
been omitted that I could think of, to stimulate them to exertion, 
and I have given them every encouragement to support my ar- 
rangements, that could be derived from regularity, system and 
economy ; but all this does not produce the effect it ought; there 
are in every legislature, characters too full of local attachments 
and views to permit sufficient attention to the general interest.” 

In no way did the genius of Morris shine more brilliantly than 
in reducing the expenses of the government. The economies in- 
troduced by him were very numerous; he totally destroyed the old 
system of granting specific supplies and giving certificates therefor ; 
he vainly but persistently tried to close the loan-offices and settle 
the accounts of the states, besides abolishing numerous offices and 
executing other sweeping reforms, which provoked to wrath many 
who impugned his motives and condemned his policy. His deal- 
ings with Pickering show how keenly Morris watched the business 
of his department. Pickering was quartermaster-general of the 
army, and Morris supplied him by weight with gold coins from the 
bank at Philadelphia. As they were severally heavier than re- 
quired by law for their current value, and in paying them by tale 
the public would lose the excess of weight, to prevent this, the 
financier, as Morris was often called, required Pickering to reduce 
the coins to the standard weight by clipping them, which was to 
be done by himself, or at his expense. Of course, no wrong to 
the public was designed, yet Pickering regarded it as “ harmful 
business,” from which he would have gladly escaped. Mr. Hogdon, 
an officer in the ordinance department, wrote him, “ The financier 
will not permit the continent to be a loser by the gold,’ continu- 
ing with instructions on the mode of clipping, to which he added 
the significant fact, “The matter should be kept a secret, as the 
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army, not acquainted with the circumstances, might suspect fraudu- 
lent intentions.” To which Pickering replied, “’Tis a shameful 
business, and an unreasonable hardship on a public officer.” Not- 
withstanding the exercise of considerable care, Pickering was 
obliged to send gold to Philadelphia on his own account, to reim- 
burse the bank for the losses incurred through his imperfect clip- 
ping of the coins. 

It would require considerable space to enumerate all the abuses 
which Morris discovered and corrected. Ina single day were 
brushed off one hundred and forty-six supernumerary officers, who, 
for a long period, had been sucking the vital blood of the nation. 
Expenses were greatly reduced in the quartermaster’s, commis- 
saries’ of provisions, and military stores, in the hospital, and in 
every department. It is related that an annual estimate of one 
hundred and forty tons of hay for a certain point was presented 
to him for examination. He reduced the estimate to twelve tons, 
and even this quantity proved an abundant supply, although the 
post was fully and as usefully occupied as it had been during any 
preceding period. 

It was too much for human nature to leave Morris wholly free 
from accusation and censure. Strongly entrenched as he was in 
the confidence of Congress, his assailants outside were numerous 
and malignant. Some of the charges against him were, on one 
occasion, briefly noticed, and it may be worth while to lay them 
before the reader. He was charged with robbing the Eastern 
states of their specie; with showing partiality towards the disaf- 
fected, and towards Pennsylvania, also, because of his numerous 
commercial relations with the merchants of Philadelphia; with es- 
tablishing a bank from sinister motives; with forming a league with 
Pennsylvania to keep Virginia poor; and lastly, in company with 
the secretary of congress and another person, with engaging in 
speculation. The first charge was very easily answered, since he 
had received, at the time these charges were made, “from the 
Eastern states, any more than from the Southern states, not one 
shilling of specie.”’ The charge of partiality towards Pennsylvania 
was very assiduously circulated; and Morris himself says, “ It 
gained an extensive currency.” He supposed the charge sprang 
from the fact of his residence in that state, as there was no other 
basis for it ; while his partiality towards the disaffected « was among 
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those threadbare topics of defamation, which have been so gener- 
ally applied, that they have lost their effect.” He confessed to es- 
tablishing the bank, defended the act as wise, and declared the 
institution would “exist in spite of calumny, operate in spite of 
opposition, and do good in spite of malevolence.” That Pennsyl- 
vania should desire to keep Virginia poor, he thought was “a 
strange assertion.” He believed that Pennsylvania would be rich, 
as the soil and climate were good, and the people quiet and indus- 
trious. Their rulers, also, were sensible of their true interests. 
‘They encouraged commerce, have laid aside all the idle systems 
of specific supplies, and content themselves with laying monied 
taxes. On the other hand, if Virginia, or any other state be poor, 
it must be their own fault. Prudence, diligence and economy, pro- 
mote national prosperity ; and vice, indolence and prodigality in- 
volve national ruin. Iam so far from wishing to impoverish Vir- 
ginia, that I have constantly labored, both in my publicand private 
applications, to bring about those measures which are calculated to 
make her wealthy and powerful.” In respect to the charge of 
speculating, it was “one of those foolish things which are not 
worth answer.” In such a spirit and manner did Morris answer 
these charges. Had not the design in making them been to in- 
volve the national interests committed to him, rather than to injure 
himself merely, he assures one of his correspondents, that he 
would not have answered them. It is highly probable that the 
public interests were not injured in consequence of them, for surely 
they were too unsubstantial to shake any one’s confidence in 
Morris’s ability or integrity. 





One of the most interesting incidents in Morris’s administration 
related.to the coinage. Having been instructed to report a table 
of rates at which foreign coins should circulate in the United States, 
he improved the opportunity to set forth reasons for establish- 
ing a uniform coinage throughout the country. He said the ideas 
annexed to a pound, a shilling, and a penny, which were the sever- 
al kinds of money then current, were almost as various as the 
states themselves. Calculations were as necessary for inland, as 
for foreign commerce. The commonest transactions grew intricate 
when money entered into them. “A farmer in New Hampshire, 
for instance, can readily form an idea of a bushel of wheat in South 
Carolina, weighing sixty pounds, and placed at one hundred miles 
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from Charleston; but, if he were told that in such situation it is 
worth twenty-one shillings and eight pence, he would be obliged 
to make many inquiries, and form some calculations before he 
could know that this sum meant in general what he would call four 
shillings; and even then he would have to inquire what kind of 
coin that four shillings was paid in, before he could estimate it in 
his own mind, according to the ideas of money, which he had im- 
bibed.”” Surely, there was need for establishing a uniform cur- 
rency, when such money was in use. The need was not less press- 
ing for providing money which could be employed as a just legal 
tender. 

The reasons for using both gold and silver were next considered. 
Morris favored the adoption of a single silver standard. The ex- 
pense of coining, he maintained, ought to be defrayed by the 
people. In order to coin money which should be perfectly intel- 
ligible to the whole people, it was necessary to preserve an affinity 
to their former currency. “The purposes of commerce require 
that the lowest divisible point of money, or what is more properly 
called the money unit, should be very small, because by that means 
prices can be brought in the smallest things to bear a proportion to 
their value. And although it is not absolutely, yet it is very desir- 
able that money should be increased in decimal ratio, because by 
that means all calculations of interest, exchange, insurance, and 
the like, are rendered much more simple and accurate, and, of 
course, more within the power of the great mass of the people ;” 
to which he added the very truthful observation, « Whenever such 
things require much labor, time, and reflection, the greater number 
who do not know are made the dupes of the smaller number who 
do.” 

The values of all coins circulating in America, from time to 
time, had changed, and now, when Morris was considering the 
subject of coinage, there was no general standard, unless it was the 
Spanish dollar. It passed in Georgia at five shillings, in North 
Carolina and New York at eight shillings, in Virginia and the four 
Eastern states at six shillings, and in all the other states except 
South Carolina, at seven shillings and six pence, and in South 
Carolina at thirty-two shillings and six pence. The money unit 
of a new coin which should agree, without a fraction, with all these 
different values of a dollar, except the last, would be the fourteen 
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hundred and fortieth part of a dollar. Of these units, twenty-four 
would be equal to a penny of Georgia, fifteen a penny of North 
Carolina and New York, twenty a penny of Virginia and the four 
Eastern states, sixteen a penny of all the other states except South 
Carolina, where thirteen pence would be equal to forty-eight of the 
proposed coinage. 

Morris observed that it was not necessary to represent the 
money unit by a coin; it would be sufficient to ascertain its pre- 
cise value. “On the present occasion, two copper coins will be 
proper, the one of eight units and the other of five. These may 
be called an Eight anda Five. Two of the former will make a 
penny Proclamation, or Pennsylvania money, and three a penny 
Georgia money. Of the latter, three will makea penny New York 
money, and four a penny lawful, or Virginia money. The money 
unit will be equal to a quarter of a grain of fine silver in coined 
money. Proceeding thence, in a decimal ratio, one hundred would 
be the lowest silver coin, and might be called a Cent. It would 
contain twenty-five grains of fine silver, to which may be added 
two grains of copper, and the whole would weigh one pennyweight 
and three grains. Five of these would make a Quint, or five hun- 
dred units; and ten a Mark, or one thousand units. Having es- 
tablished such a coin, the value of all others could be easily ascer-. 
tained by assaying them at the mint.” 

His plan evinced a mastery of the subject. He digged to the 
bottom, and built on the true-principle, a decimal coinage. He 
was profoundly clear in devising a money unit which should dis- 
turb but slightly all former modes of valuation. Congress took no 
action until the next year, when the subject was discussed and re- 
ferred to a committee of which Jefferson was a member. He de- 
clared that “the general views of the financier were sound, and 
the principle was ingenious on which he proposed to found his 


unit, but it was too minute for ordinary use, too laborious for compu- 
tation, either by the head or in figures.” Jefferson proposed, there- 
fore, to adopt the dollar as a unit of account and payment, and 
that its divisions and sub-divisions should be in the decimal ratio. 


He prepared some observations on the subject, for the consideration 
of Morris. The financier replied, still adhering to his scheme, 
“only agreeing to take for his unit one hundred of those he first 
proposed, To Morris’s communication Jefferson wrote an answer, 
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which he printed together with his notes which were first sent to 
Morris, and gave copies thereof to members of Congress. The 
committee were persuaded to support Jefferson’s views; and the 
next year his system, as he called it, was adopted by Congress. 
It is essentially the same system as the one now in use. Jefferson 
claimed too much credit in devising the plan, for though it differed 
in some respects from that proposed by Morris, the main outlines 
were the same, and these the financier had sketched. Morris’s sys- 
tem was improved by Jefferson, but it cannot truthfully be said of 
him that he originated one. 

As Morris’s ability to provide means for carrying on the goy- 
ernment became more manifest, new burdens were imposed upon 
him. He was directed, not only to procure supplies for the army 
and navy, to provide for the transportation of the former, and to 
launch and equip ships for the latter, but also to act as agent of 
marine, to employ a packet which should serve between America 
and Europe, and to do many other difficult things outside the 
sphere of his office. 

The reduction of all indebtedness to a specie valuation was in- 
augurated as one of the features of the financial policy of the gov- 
ernment in 1780. Once a month the depreciation of the currency 
was ascertained by the Board of Treasury, and payment was made 
by the scale of depreciation thus established. Morris was unceas- 
ing in his efforts to settle the multitudinous obligations of the 
government; and Congress was constantly passing resolves con- 
cerning them. To many obviously just claims, a great variety of 
irregularities attached, which could be remedied only by congress- 
ional intervention. 

The Board of Treasury continued to share in the administration 
of the finances until Morris was able to dispense with the body al- 
together, an event which occurred on the 20th of September, 1781. 
In place of the ‘board, besides Morris, were a controller, treasurer, 
register, auditors and clerks. The controller inspected and super- 
intended the settlement of accounts, and it was his duty to see that 
they were expeditiously and properly adjusted and safely kept. 
He was also vested with authority to hear the appeals of persons 
aggrieved by the judgment of the auditor. The treasurer rendered 
quarterly accounts to the controller; and every warrant “ on the 
treasury or others” was entered and countersigned before making 
payment. 
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Again were the states asked for 8,000,000 dollars, payable in 
quarterly payments. Notwithstanding the smallness of this requi- 
sition, compared with many former ones, Morris did not indulge the 
vain hope of receiving ever so moderate a suin from the states. 
« The great arrearage of unfunded debt, the cumbrous load of use- 
less paper, the multiplied mass of certificates, the distracted situa- 
tion of the more southern states, the ravages which have been in 
them, the total loss of their commerce, the real want of coin in 
many States, and the equal want of system in all ;—tthese, sir,’ he 
wrote in a letter to Franklin, “are circumstances, which forbid the 
most sanguine temper to expect a compliance.” He assured 
Franklin that he should get what he could, making compositions 
whenever these were necessary, besides taking provisions in lieu of 
money, and resorting to other similar expedients. The states were 
recommended to lay taxes for the collection of this sum, instead of 
mingling them with the taxes laid for state purposes, and to pass 
acts directing the collector to pay the same to the commissioners 
of the loan-offices, or to any other persons appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Finance. This requisition encountered opposition 
from New Hampshire. This state claimed to have only 82,009 
inhabitants, but the apportionment was based on a higher estimate. 
By the articles of confederation, the value of the lands in each 
state was to form the basis for apportioning the public burdens,—a 
far more equitable basis than that of population. Congress, how- 
ever, had been unable to ascertain the value of these, so it was 
obliged to resort to: the old expedient in apportioning this new as- 
sessment and base it on population. The claim of New Hamp- 
shire was heard by Congress, but the apportionment was not 
altered, because, while the census of population taken by the state 
was regarded as probably correct, the estimates of population in 
other states were, perhaps, as inaccurate, and therefore it was not 
clear that New Hampshire would suffer any wrong if the appor- 
tionment remained as originally fixed. All assessments, however, 
were to be adjusted at a future date upon a fair basis, and conse- 
quently New Hampshire would certainly not be a loser in the end. 
Other states reiterated the complaint, and justified themselves in 
not contributing, on similar grounds. 

Morris was requested to furnish a statement of the public indebt- 
edness to the close of the year 1781, and also to prepare one semi- 
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annually of “all moneys borrowed and bills emitted during such 
periods,” for the purpose more especially of transmitting copies 
thereof to the states, as required by the articles of confederation. 
Requiring prompt statements and settlements of persons entrusted 
with the public funds, he was not less exact and punctual in ren- 
dering his own account to the government. How different, indeed, 
was his conduct from that of the Treasury Board, who never ren- 
dered only partial accounts to Congress. It was in obedience to 
this request, probably, that Morris sent a statement, accompanied 
with a letter addressed to the President of Congress, on the 23d 
of May, in which he remarked that it would be perceived that 
every sou which the government could command during the year 
1782 had been already anticipated. 

The condition of the treasury was extremely critical. ‘The 
habitual inattention of the states,” writes Morris to the President 
of Congress, ‘has reduced us to the brink of ruin, and I cannot 
see a probability of relief from any of them. I rather perceive a 
disposition to take money from the public treasury, than to place 
any in it. A variety of causes prevents the collection of taxes, 
and delays the payment of them, even after they are collected. In 
many states they are not laid.” Morris had prepared a circular 
letter to send to the governors of the states, but the condition of 
the finances was so plainly set forth, and revealed such nakedness 
and poverty, that he dared not transmit it without the advice and 
consent of Congress. He feared that, if the communication were 
sent, and it fell into improper hands, “the most dangerous conse- 
quences’”’ would follow. The situation was truly startling, as dis- 
closed in this communication ; for he says, “ the public departments 
are now absolutely at a stand for the want of money, and many 
things already commenced I must desist from. This cannot be 
wondered at, when it is considered that near five months of the 
present year have elapsed without my having received anything on 
account of its expenditures except the trifling sum of five thousand 
five hundred dollars, and that sum, calculating on expenses at eight 
millions annually, is about one-fourth of what is necessary to sup- 
port us for a single day.” 

Notwithstanding the emptiness of the treasury, the states con- 
tributed very feebly towards replenishing it. Taxes, it is true, 
were laid, and considerable sums were paid to the states. Picker- 
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ing, writing to his brother, from Verplanck’s Point, says, “I was 
astonished at the enormous amount of our taxes which you paid 
the last year. If all states paid in the like proportion, instead of 
eight millions of dollars, the taxes would reach to as many pounds, 
besides the internal taxes of each state. Everybody, go where I 
will, is complaining of the heavy taxes; yet those paid the United 
States are to the last degree insignificant.’’ Not infrequently their 
collection was postponed, and, whatever happened, the treasury did 
not get much from the chief source whence aid should have come. 
Some believed that taxes could not be raised from lack of specie ; 
yet, as Morris wrote to the Governor of Maryland, nothing could 
be more unfounded. “If the people be put in the necessity of pro- 
curing specie they will procure it. They can if they will. To- 
bacco may not sell at one moment, grain at another, or cattle at a 
third; but there are some articles, such as horses, which will sell 
at all times. The mischief is, that when a purchaser offers, the 
party, not being under a necessity of selling, insists on a higher 
price than the other can afford to give. Thus the commerce is 
turned away to another quarter. Nothing but the necessity of 
getting money will bring men, in general, to lower their prices. 
When this is done, purchasers will offer in abundance, and thus 
it will be found, that the tax, instead of lessening, will increase 
the quantity of specie. But so long as the want of it can be 
pleaded successfully against taxes, so long that want will continue.” 

While taxes were thus very tardily collected, and loans were 
small and infrequent, there were those who did not countenance 
the policy of sustaining the government by means of loans. It 
was a new financial expedient comparatively in the history of 
nations. One of Gerry’s correspondents did not believe in issuing 
bills of credit, and condemned the negotiation of loan office cer- 
tificates, because they produced the same effect upon the currency 
as the creation of additional issues. A petition of remonstrance 
was sent to Congress against contracting more loans, which was 
referred to Morris, who subsequently made an elaborate answer to 
it. It may be superfluous to add that his views concerning the 
policy of negotiating loans were very unlike the ideas entertained 
by the petitioners. 

As the income of the government diminished, Morris was 
obliged to reduce expenditures and withdraw support from many 
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persons and objects justly requiring it. Inspectors of the army 
were appointed, and in every branch of the service large reductions 
in expenditures were made. A commission was authorized to set- 
tle the accounts pending in Europe; while Morris never wavered 
in unravelling those at home. Several letters passed between the 
French minister and the financier during the earlier days of his 
administration, respecting the accounts between America and 
France, at which time Morris claimed the debt due to France to 
be 10,686,109 livres, while a balance almost as large remained sub- 
ject to his order. An agreement fixing the amount was happily 
concluded, with the assistance of Franklin, in whose honesty and 
soundness of judgment Morris confidently relied in all foreign 
affairs. 

In September, Congress resolved that “ 1,200,000 be quotaed 
on the states as absolutely and immediately necessary for a pay- 
ment of interest of the public debt,” which was to be applied in 
each state in payment of loan-office certificates and other obliga- 
tions of the United States held there before any portion fell into 
the federal treasury. It was recommended to raise this sum in the 
old fashioned, perpetually failing way of taxes. 

The income of the government shrank so heavily that Congress 
endeavored to throw a part of the burden of fulfilling its obliga- 
tions on the states. Towards the close of 1781, the secretary of 
war was directed to supply North Carolina with arms and other 
things and charge them to that state; and not long after that 
event, the states were recommended “to settle and discharge on 
account of the United States” the depreciation of pay of certain 
officers who had been confined to the general hospital. Before the 
year closed, the states were recommended to settle with other offi- 
cers and men, and to “ charge the same to the United States ;” and 
this recommendation was renewed the following year. Subse- 
quently a resolution was introduced, asking the states to assist in 
paying the heavy arrears to the army, but it was not adopted. 

The estimates for the year 1783 were presented early to Con- 
gress by Morris; and with some modification were adopted. He 
estimated the expense of the government for the year at 9,000,000 
dollars, and counted on obtaining 4,000,000 from abroad, leaving 
5,000,000 dollars to be raised at home. Congress added another 
million to the amount for the states to raise, and then made a re- 
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quisition for two millions as a part of the sum required for the 
year. This was apportioned among them in the following manner: 


New Hampshire, . 80,000, Delaware, , . 28,000, 

Massachusetts, . . 320,000, Maryland, , . 220,000, 

Rhode Island, . . 48,000, Virginia, . . 290,000, 

Connecticut, . . 222,000, North Carolina, . 148,000, 

New York, ‘ . 90,000, South Carolina, . 120,000, 

New Jersey, . 110,000, Georgia, . 24,000, 
Pennsylvania, . . 300,000. 


It was also “impressed on the several states as absolutely 
necessary to lay taxes for raising their quotas of money for the 
United States, separately from those laid for their own particular 
use.” Thus, recommending gave way to impressing by Congress. 

The financial prospect was not promising. Although a loan 
had been negotiated in Holland the previous year, only six hun- 
dred thousand dollars of it remained for paying the expenses of 
the ensuing year, nor was there any hope of procuring further 
pecuniary aid from Europe. There was no other source of revenue 
except taxation; only very small sums, however, were obtainable 
in this way. Many thought that new loans could be negotiated 
with foreign countries, but Morris declared the conduct of the 
French court on the subject to be decisive. ‘Some persons have, 
indeed, flattered themselves, that her positive declarations were 
merely calculated to restrain our rashness, and moderate our 
excess, but these ideas can no longer have a place in any sound 
and discerning mind. Her conduct has been consistent with her 
declarations, and if she had ever so much inclination to assist us 
with money, it is not in her power.” Thus writes Morris to the 
president of Congress, informing him, at the same time, there “ can 
no longer be a doubt to Congress that our public credit is gone.” 

Morris, seeing the disinclination of the states to pay taxes, and 
that foreign support was well nigh exhausted, continued to pare 
down the expenses of the government to the lowest possible limit. 
As soon as peace was declared, he favored the immediate disband- 
ing of the army, but there was considerable opposition to the 
measure until the troops were paid. Thearrears were heavy, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts put forth on their behalf by 
Morris ; who, more than once, had employed his own private credit 
to relieve them. Congress proposed that the states should pay the 
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deficiency to the Ist of August, 1780, and directed the financier to 
take the necessary steps for effecting a settlement from that period. 
But the treasury was extremely low, and he assured Congress that 
it was impracticable to make any payment to the army unless the 
expenditures were “ immediately and considerably reduced.” He 
succeeded in paying them for one month’s service in specie, and 
gave them his own note for three month’s pay, payable six months 
from date. In six days Morris signed six thousand notes, besides 
transacting other business pertaining to his office. The amount of 
notes was 750,000 dollars, which he expected to redeem princi- 
pally from the receipts of sales of public property and taxes. 
From time to time, numerous furloughs were granted, and the or- 
ganization melted away and was absorbed without any evil conse- 
quences. Poorly paid as the troops had been, they separated not 
without reluctance, for they had grown old in the service, and 
many knew not where to go to earn a livelihood. Congress 
seconded the efforts of Morris to reduce expenditures in all depart- 
ments, and radical retrenchment was vigorously enforced. 

The public debt to the Ist of January, 1783, was 42,000,375 
dollars; of which sum, 7,885,088 dollars were foreign debt ; while 
the balance, 34,115,290 dollars, was owed at home. The amount 
of domestic debt, as given by Morris to the president of Congress, 
was 35,327,769 dollars. Of this sum, 11,463,802 dollars were loan- 
certificates with two years interest due thereon, which amounted 
to 877,828 dollars; the army debt was 635,618 dollars, while other 
unliquidated debts, deficiencies, etc., composed the balance, a large 
part of which was interest, the foreign debt drawing four and five 
per cent., and the domestic debt one per cent. more. 

The opening of the year was signalized by Morris with over- 
drawing his account in France, in consequence of a miscalculation 
of the amount which he supposed was due the government. His 
explanation was satisfactory, and in a short time the error was 
properly adjusted. 

The most important financial measure which now tasked the 
wisdom of Congress, related to the funding of the public debt. 
Morris had long before directed their attention to the matter, but 
’82 was closing when Congress resolved, “ whenever the net pro- 
duce of any funds recommended by Congress and granted by the 
states, for funding the debt already contracted, or for procuring 
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future loans for the support of the war, shall exceed the sum requi- 


site for paying the interest of the whole amount of the national 
debt, which these states may owe at the termination of the present 
war, the surplus of such grants shall form a sinking fund, to be 
inviolably appropriated to the payment of the principal of said 
debt, and shall on no account be directed to any other purpose.” 
This measure, however, did not go far enough. Accordingly, 
another bill was debated at considerable length, and on the 18th 
of April, Congress resolved to levy a specific tax upon spirituous 
liquors, tea, sugar, coffee, cocoa and molasses, and an ad valorem 
duty of five per cent. on the value of all other importations. The 
collectors were to be appointed by the states, and the duties, which 
were not collectable for a longer period than twenty-five years, 
were to be applied towards the discharge of the principal and 
interest of the public debt. One million and a half dollars were 
to be raised annually for this purpose; the proportions were as- 
sessed to the several states; and it was provided that if the duties 
collected in any state exceeded its assessment, the excess was to be 
refunded ; and if a deficiency occurred, the balance was to be paid 
in cash. The revenues collected in each state were to form a sepa- 
rate account, and Congress hoped that this resolve would be satis- 
factory to Rhode Island, as it was formed with the view of meeting 
the principal objections urged by that state against the former 
resolution relating to the taxation of imports. All the delegates 
voted in the affirmative except the representatives of New York, 
who were divided, and the delegates from Rhode Island, both of 
whom voted no. The act, however, met the same fate as its prede- 
cessors, for Rhode Island refused to accept it, and so it never took 
effect. Several of the states, Connecticut, New York, Virginia 
and Massachusetts, ceded their claims to western territory, the 
income from the sale of which was set apart as a fund to pay the 
public debts. 

Although steps had been taken to settle the accounts of the 
states, progress in this direction was exceedingly slow. Congress 
urged the states to press forward this business, and so did Morris, 
who was equally desirous of having the claims of persons residing 
in Canada, who had furnished assistance to the United States during 
the war, ascertained; and he recommended the appointment of a 
commissioner to visit that country, with power to liquidate these 
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obligations, and give certificates for the amount payable at some 
future time. 

Towards the close of October, Morris reported the amount of 
public indebtedness. Congress was very tardy in replying to his 
letter asking for advice concerning the answer he should make to 
the farmers-general of France, who had failed to receive the inter- 
est due on their loans to the United States. Morris’s communica- 
tion was sent to Congress in September, but two months elapsed 
before a reply was received. The answer which Morris was 
advised to send could not have been very satisfactory to the farm- 
ers-general, but perhaps it was not unexpected, for besides setting 
forth the fact that Congress fully appreciated the favors received, 
that body promised to discharge all obligations of the government 
as soon as circumstances would admit. 





The estimates for 1784 were not issued until the first quarter of 
the year had passed away ; yet there was not much reason for is- 
suing them at all, since the states were so feeble in responding to 
the requisitions of Congress. The entire sum wanted was less 
than 6,000,000 dollars, while the amount required for maintaining 
the government, excluding the payment of former claims, and of 
the interest and principal of the public debt, fell below half a mil- 
lion dollars. The figures are full of interest, especially in contrast 
with those for maintaining the government at the present day. 
Thus there was wanted for 


Civil Department, . . $107,525.33 
Military Department, . 200,000.00 
Marine Department, . 30,000.00 
Incidental expenses, . 60,000.00 
Contingencies, . . . 60,000.00 


$457,525.33 


Instead of making new requisitions on the states, Congress de- 
manded the payment of taxes due on former calls, especially the 
8,000,000 assessment of 1782. Less than one-quarter thereof had 
been paid, and Congress asked the states to furnish one-half the 
amount, or 4,000,000 dollars during the year. The following table 
shows how the original assessment had been apportioned, and 
what sums the states had paid to the end of 1783: 
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ASSESSMENT. AM’T PAID. 
New Hampshire, $ 373,598 $ 3,000.00 
Massachusetts, 1,307,590 247,676.66 
Rhode Island, 216,684 67,847.95 
Connecticut,. . 747,196 131,577.83 
New York, . . 373,598 39,064.01 
New Jersey,. . 485,679 102,004.95 
Pennsylvania, . 1,120,794 346,632.98 
Delaware, . . 112,085 
Maryland, .. 993,996 89,302.11 
Virginia,. . . 1,307,594 116,103.53 
North Carolina, 622,677 
South Carolina, 373,598 344,301,57 
Georgia, . . . ‘24,905 
$8,000,000 $1,486,154.71 


Victory was won, and peace had been declared, still the people 
continued not less remiss in paying taxes. All willingly admitted 
the necessity of taxation to a certain extent, yet,as Morris writes 
Franklin, each was desirous of shifting the burden from his own 
shoulders to those of his neighbors. 

A very fair picture of the conditions of the finances at the 
opening of 1784 is presented in Morris’s letter to Franklin, 
written in February. The accounts on the first of that month 
were thus stated : 


Balance due for past services, . . . . $100,000 
Dues for bills of exchange drawn, . . 200,000 
Due to the National Bank, . . . . . 340,000 
Add for contingencies, . .... . 10,000 

$650,000 


What were his expectations about paying thissum? The taxes 
for the last four months had slightly exceeded 200,000 dollars. 
Delaware, North Carolina and Georgia had paid nothing. New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, Maryland and Virginia had 
paid very little in proportion to their ability. Morris expected to 
derive some income from the sale of confiscated lands, perhaps 
250,000 dollars by the last of September, leaving 400,000 dollars, 
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which he hoped to obtain in the following manner: “TI shall bor- 
row immediately one hundred theusand dollars of the bank and 
direct purchases of tobacco and rice, partly with cash, partly on 
credit, and partly by bills drawn on me. By this means, I can, 
with that one hundred thousand dollars, have the purchases all 
made in March and April, so that the shipments to the required 
amount of two thousand dollars will take place, some in March, 
some in April, and all of them, I hope, by the end of May. The 
taxes during April and May, will pay the purchases on credit and 
the bills drawn on me; and the taxes in June and July will pay 
the hundred thousand dollars due at the bank. By the end of 
September, therefore, I may calculate upon a full discharge of all 
these debts.” To what expedients was Morris obliged to resort for 
the purpose of getting so small a sum with which to pay the pub- 
lic indebtedness! With what great difficulty was even a small 
portion of the taxes collected; and how precarious were all the 
sources of revenue! Only by exercising the utmost watchfulness 
and vigilance were any funds obtained; a financier less fertile in 
expedients than Morris would have collected nothing. 

Notwithstanding the poverty of the treasury, the states were liter- 
ally overrun with cash ; the French and English armies had brought 
thither large quantities, while foreign loans and trade had largely 
added to the stock of gold and silver. Bills on Europe were cur- 
rently sold at 20 to 40 per cent. below par, a rate so favorable to 
the merchants that they purchased bills and remitted them to 
Europe in payment of imports which flowed into the country in 
great quantities. War-freight and insurance added very consider- 
ably to the expense of importation, yet owing to the scarcity of for- 
eign goods, the abundance of cash, and the luxury and pride of the 
people, they sold rapidly and large profits were acquired. 

In June, 1784, Congress passed a noteworthy act relating to the 
settlement of the accounts of the states. Money and supplies fur- 
nished by the United States to any state were to be charged at 
their just value in specie, with six per cent. interest from the date of 
furnishing the same until a final adjustment and payment of the 
account, while the same rule was to be applied in all transactions 
between the state and the government in which the latter was the 
debtor. A rule was established for charging the depreciation of 
bills of credit advanced by any state or person for the benefit of 
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the government; the kind of evidence required to establish claims 


against the government was prescribed, and when compensation 
should be allowed for the ravages of war, besides other very im- 
portant regulations. Certificates bearing 6 per cent. interest were 
given to all creditors in payment of their claims, while those issued 
by any commissary or quartermaster-general were exchangeable 
for new ones, the same as were given to other creditors. They 
were worth about two shillings and six pence per pound, at which 
price, says Webster, their circulation “ became very general.” 

Jefferson imagined the assistance needed by the government 
could be procured from the banks; like most of his ideas on 
finance, his plan was impracticable. Morris declared they would 
not grant any loans unless they could clearly see “a prospect of 
speedy reimbursement from the taxes,” and if they were collectible, 
surely there was no need of asking the banks for any aid whatever. 

The end of Morris’s career as Superintendent of Finance was 
drawing near. Several months before, he had resigned, but, yield- 
ing to the earnest solicitations of Congress, he remained in office. 
His strict integrity, devotion to business, and constant urging of 
all delinquents to settle their accounts, yielded fruit both sweet and 
bitter ; for while he enjoyed, on the one hand, the serene satisfac- 
tion which always comes from a faithful performance of duty and 
from the thousand good opinions of those who love their country ; 
on the other hand, he could not escape the condemnation of those 
who felt the pressure of his vigorous administration. His desire 
to reduce expenses was inspired by the mean wish, so it was as- 
serted, of impairing the strength and lessening the respectability 
of the country. His enemies accused him of speculating in the 
funds of the government, but he stoutly denied the charge. He 
was accused of ruining the public credit; but this accusation was 
groundless. During his administration the public finances had 
been much improved, and the credit of the government had been 
considerably strengthened. 

The belief of Congress in his integrity and ability was never 
shaken by any reports circulated about him. A year previous to 
his resignation, a committee were appointed, to examine all matters 
concerning the administration of his office, who made a report 
which was entered on the journal of Congress. They declared 
that the business of the office had been conducted with great 
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ability and assiduity, in a manner highly advantageous to the 
United States, and in conformity with the system established by 
Congress. The public accounts of receipts and expenditures had 
been regularly and punctually kept, which had never been done 
previous to his administration. Morris had settled many accounts 
that were several years old when he accepted office, and most all 
others were in course of adjustment. Many reforms also had been 
introduced, effecting large reductions in expense, preventing cor- 
ruption, and lessening the liabilities of the government. Surely, 
this was commendation enough, especially from a body possessing 
such an exalted character. 

Morris’s own notes, given toa large amount for the benefit of 
the government, were in due time redeemed ; and every obligation 
which he had assumed was fulfilled. No person was ever more 
punctual or scrupulous in executing his promises than Morris; or 
entertained loftier ideas concerning the sacredness of public obli- 
gations. In one of his last official letters, addressed to the presi- 
dent of Congress, he says, “I have invariably in my official corres- 
pondence (as indeed upon every other occasion, both public and 
private), expressed the conviction which I feel, that, however the 
several states may, from a difference in local circumstances, differ 
in their opinions about the mode of providing for public debts, all 
of them will concur in the just sentiment, that these debts ought 
to be most punctually discharged.” 

The breadth and soundness of Morris's financial views were 
remarkable; and only one other person during this period dis- 
played an insight in these things equally clear and deep, namely, 
Alexander Hamilton. In the same letter from which we have just 
quoted, Morris declares himself to be “ grounded in the assertion” 
that when proper provision is made for the payment of the public 
debt, “the public credit of America will be the best of any in the 
world, that it will cost less to maintain it by us than by any other 
nation, and that considering the infant state of our cultivation in 
general and the frontiers in particular, it is of more importance to 
us than it can be to any other country. It is alsoa commercial 
problem, which admits of absolute demonstration, that the punc- 
tual payment of interest on all our debts will produce a clear an- 
nual gain of more than such interest can possibly amount to. So 
that the eternal and immutable principles of truth and justice, 
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being fora moment. out of the question, and stifling those senti- 
ments of humanity, which arise from a view of what the public 
creditors must suffer, should their dues be withheld (if, indeed, it 
be possible to stifle such sentiments), still it will indisputably appear 


to be the interest of the merchant as well as of the htusbandman 
and mechanic, to pay their just proportions towards discharging 
the public engagements. For this plain and simple system of 
common honesty, while it invigorates the springs of our credit, 
strengthens also the bonds of our union, proceeding with equal 
motion towards the public weal and private prosperity.” Thus 
did Morris, in his closing advice to Congress, show how harmoni- 
ous were the teachings of policy and honesty in respect to one of 
the gravest questions of his time. Nor did he, on any other occa- 
sion during his financial career, display a less inflexible observance 
of the principle of honesty in all the pecuniary measures of the 
government. 

His correspondence exhibits a remarkable mastery of every 
question that engaged hisattention. He was no empiric, he digged 
deeply, and based his policy on sound principles. A practical 
financier, he was also familiar with the true theories of finance, and 
his decisions were never accidental, but always the fruit of investi- 
gation and reflection. Of course, he was the executor of the will 
of Congress, yet from the beginning of his financial career, he con- 
stantly kept a few great principles in sight, whose source was the 
unfailing spring of moral rectitude. In one of his letters to the 
governors of the southern states, he says, “I have no system of 
finance except that which results from the plain self-evident dic- 


tates of moral honesty.” Taxation and economy were the two 
pillars supporting his financial structure, and they were as solid as 
the foundation on which their rested. Morris was, in truth, the 
peerless financier of the revolution. 


ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 
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THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE, AND ITS PRESENT 
BEARING UPON PUBLIC AND PERSONAL 
HYGIENE.* 


HE devastating epidemic of yellow fever, now raging in some 
T of our Southern States, has called forth so much discussion in 
regard to the nature of this and kindred maladies, that few persons 
of culture have failed to hear, more or less, in the last six months, 
of the Germ Theory of Disease. 

This hypothesis, of which, for more than ten years, I have been 
an earnest advocate, notwithstanding its unpopularity, both within 
and outside of the medical profession, has, in consequence of some 
recent discoveries, begun to be received into favor by many physi- 
cians, although many more still look upon it with distrust, if not 
with contempt. 

Hence, without endeavoring to convert you all to a faith in the 
absolute truth of its tenets, I believe the time has now come for me 
to point out exactly what its doctrines are, to enumerate the chief 
facts which form their support, and to indicate the precautions 
which, if we admit it is probably true, wisdom enjoins upon us 
towards preventing the propagation and spread of disease. 

In order to render myself clearly understood, I will begin by 
explaining, in the first place, that the Germ Theory of Disease, 
which was propounded by the celebrated Linnzeus more than a 
century ago, but has since been somewhat modified by its succes- 
sive advocates, professes to account for the phenomena of small-pox, 
typhoid fever, yellow fever, relapsing fever, measles, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, chicken-pox, erysipelas, etc., by attributing them to the 
more or less mechanical irritation and other disturbances set up by 
masses of spores and mycelial threads developing in the blood and 
in the affected tissues. The period of incubation (by which is 
meant the time between exposure to small-pox, for example, and 
the development of the complaint), is supposed to correspond with 
that required for the germination of these spores. The gradual in- 
crement of the symptoms is attributed to the progressive growth 
of the millions of minute fungoid plants whose period of greatest 


*A Paper read before the Philadelphia Social Science Association, October 
17th, 1878. 
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luxuriance marks the acme of the attack, and the death and de- 
struction of which correspond to the decline of the disease. The 
contagiousness of the communicable maladies is accounted for, as 
you see, very beautifully by the existence of the immense number 
of spores (the true seeds of disease) constantly produced, evolved 
from the affected individual, and carried through the air of a room 
or house, either alone or attached to some of the innumerable epi- 
thelial cells, which are constantly being rubbed off by millions 
from the surface of our bodies. The general absence of second at- 
. tacks is admirably explained by the hypothesis that the parasitic 
fungus, on the first occasion, has exhausted all, or nearly all, of 
some peculiar (unknown) organic ingredient in our bodies, which 
is absolutely requisite for its support, according to the very same 
law that will cause, as every farmer knows, his wheat to fail if he 
plants it repeatedly in the same ground and neglects to secure a 
due rotation of crops. 

At the outset of my plea in favor of this doctrine, let me say 
that, in spite of the bold assertions of certain enthusiasts and savants, 
with whom zeal outruns knowledge, no really skilful microscopist 
will at present maintain that minute vegetable organisms, found in 
connection with contagious maladies, are as yet proved to have any 
definite relation to them as causes of disease. 

Nevertheless, the presumption that such causal relation does 
exist, is, in my opinion, so strong that I intend toask you to accept 
my judgment that it will be demonstrated in the near future, and I 
therefore seek, in this address, to popularize the conception that 
contagious diseases are conveyed from one person to another by 
the transplanting of microscopically visible spores, or seeds, which 
have a separate vitality of their own, each after its kind, and which 
are to be escaped, just as we would escape hordes of animal, or 
swarms of insect pests, by shutting them out or killing them before 
they can succeed in fastening upon our bodies. 

I urge upon you, gentlemen, and upon the community at large, 
such a practical recognition of this theory now, because I believe 
that before many years it will be, with perhaps slight modifications, 
fully and amply demonstrated from miscroscopical and clinical re- 
search, and all true philanthropists must, it seems to me, desire 
that humanity should benefit by this knowledge, even at the 
present hour, although the conservative opponents of the Germ 
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Theory, whilst evidently wavering in their defense, are not yet 
driven into the last ditch on this side of complete surrender. 

I believe, as I wrote some years since, in regard to Favus, a 
parasitic skin disease of children, (Hand-book of Medical Micro- 
scopy, Philadelphia, 1871, p. 252,) “We see to-day the same old 
battle fought (now in regard to small-pox, diphtheria and their con- 
geners), which, fifty years ago, was so strenuously contested by 
Biett and Morgagni, on the one hand, and the microscopists on the 
other, in relation to scabies, or the itch, at present universally ad- 
mitted to be due to a minute insect, the Acarus Scabie1; and to the 
student of human nature it is a most interesting confirmation of the 
wise king’s dictum, ‘‘ There is no new thing under the sun,” to ob- 
serve how the same doubts, followed by the same objections, were 
urged against the parasitic character of the itch that are now put 
forward in opposition to the vegetable nature of the cause of ring- 
worm or favus. Thus, Biett, Cazenave, Lugol, etc., denied then, 
that, even with the aid of microscopes of high power, any insect 
whatever could be discovered. When, by a succession of lucky ac- 
cidents, so many observers blundered into seeing the insect, that 
this position was no longer tenable, opponents to the parasitic 
theory changed their base of operations, and admitting the occa- 
sional existence of the acarus, stoutly maintained that, instead of 
being the cause of scabies, it was a secretory product of that affection, 
and by no means a constant one. Finally, when proof that the 
whole disease could arise from the deposit of a single itch insect 
upon the skin of a previously healthy person, became incontestable, 
the anti-microscopists took refuge in the assertion that in such 
cases “the insect, taken from the scabious vesicle, being charged 
with the virus, the fluid of the vesicle, by penetration of the cuticle 
inserted this virus and produced the disease,” as the inoculation of 
cow-pox is accomplished. 

One of the strongest arguments against the doctrine that living 
germs can enter human organisms from the alimentary canal, is 
that derived from the a priori probability that the solvent action 
of the gastric and intestinal juices must destroy all vitality in the 
microscopic organisms which on this hypothesis constituted the 
morbific matter, the confagium vivum of disease. A fundamental 
step towards establishing the Germ Theory, therefore, was mani- 
festly that of proving that Bacteria, or analagous low forms of life, 
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could penetrate from the stomach to the blood, to be thereby car- 
ried into all parts of the system, and this, I was, I believe, the first 
to demonstrate. My observations were detailed in the Asmerican 
Fournal of the Medical Sciences for July, 1868, from which I ex- 
tract the following as the most important : 

Experiment 4th. At 7.45 P. M., May 17th, 1868, I drank 
four fluid ounces of water, similar to that employed in the preced- 
ing investigations and containing multitudes of Bacteria, estimated 
as numbering 27,000,000,000. Ata quarter past eight, I examined 
a drop of blood drawn with the aid of a cataract needle from the 
tip of my finger and confined between a slide and cover cleaned 
with strong hydrochloric acid. Under the field of the one-twenty- 
fifth inch objective, the interspaces between the rows of blood cor- 
puscles were found to contain multitudes of apparently spherical 
molecules, in rapid and erratic motion, but so very minute as to 
readily escape notice even with this high power, except under the 
closest scrutiny; in the course of half an hour, not less than one 
hundred were observed. At 9 P. M., another drop of blood, ex- 
amined with the same precautions, exhibited, in addition to these 
minute particles, other bodies less active in their movements, of 
much greater magnitude, and which under an amplification of 
1,100 diameters, appeared precisely similar to the Bacteria I had 
been studying a few hours before in the identical decomposing beef 
juice imbibed. Five of them were thus enlarged so as to exhibit 
an unmistakable organized structure, totally different from their 
associated aggregations of Beale’s germinal matter. Three of these 
Bacteria were each about one-twelve-thousandth of an inch in 
length and one-twenty-five-thousandth of an inch in width, very 
distinctly constricted in the middle; a fourth was obviously com- 
posed of four, and a fifth of six joints, arranged in a straight line, 
the motion of which, was of that peculiar waving character so 
universal among the Oscillatoriace. The last two were most 
clearly visible when they happened to lie vertically to the surface 
of the glass, and would probably escape observation under the 
one-eighth inch, except in that position, or be therefore mistaken 
for simple globular bodies, although in several cases [ detected in 
the second and third experiments (with a lower power) a shadowy 
elongation of one diameter of the revolving molecules thus observed. 
These results of mine were corroborated soon after by the re- 
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searches of Dr. Neftel of New York, upon some of the inferior 
animals, in regard to which, he informs us (N. Y. Medical Record, 
July 15th, 1868, p. 226;) “ My experiments so far lead me to the 
conclusion that the lower vegetable organisms can continue to live 
and multiply in the tissues of living animals, and that they can 
enter into the general circulation, either through the intestinal 
canal or respiratory organs, or by means of hypodermic injections. 
What is their ultimate fate in the animal organism, and what their 
importance in producing disease further investigation will have to 
show.” 

M. E. Semmer, in Virchow’s Archives, April, 1870, in his paper 
on the “ Results of Injection of Fungous Spores and Fungous Cells 
into the Blood of Animals,” gives additional corroboration of the 
conclusion to which I arrived by personal experiments. 

Notwithstanding these and other investigations, the Germ 
Theory of Disease made but little real progress, at least in English 
speaking countries, until about three years since, when the re- 
searches of Professor Burdon Sanderson and E. Klein of London, as 
set forth in Mr. Simon’s Report for 1874, as Medical Officer of the 
British Privy Council, commanded much professional attention and 
doubtless led many who had previously ignored the theory to ex- 
amine anew its claims to credibility. 

In this report are endorsed the next two great steps towards 
the establishment of the Germ Theory, namely, the experiments of 
Oertel and Nassiloff, who showed that if the cornea of a rabbit is 
lightly pricked with a needle that has been thrust through diphthe- 
ritic false membrane, the wound does not heal up as similar tiny 
punctures with clean needles do, but becomes in a few days the 
centre of radiating streaks of brownish opacity, which under the 
microscope are seen to be made up of colonies of the vegetable 
spores (micrococci) of diphtheritic disease. The other important 
step was the detection by Obermeier of Berlin, of a minute fungoid’ 
growth (spirillum) in the blood of patients suffering with Relapsing 
Fever, a fact which Professor Stricker of Vienna, whose world- 
wide fame as a most skilful microscopist renders his testimony 
conclusive, told me only a few weeks ago he had fully confirmed. 

These and other researches, led Dr. William Roberts of Man- 
chester, England, in his Annual Address before the British Medical 
Association last year, to assert that the Germ Theory of Disease 
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“is now established upon a firm experimental basis, and if fairly 


grasped in capable hands, will very soon give us most important 
aid in our struggle with disease ;”” and a recent eminent German 
writer on Pathology, Professor Orth, late of Berlin, now of Got- 
tingen, declares “of all the modifications which the blood under- 
goes, the least understood and at the same time the most important, 
is unquestionably, that which is due to the admixture with low 
organisms. Recent researches leave no doubt whatever, that in 
some diseases the blood contains during life, though to a far higher 
degree after death, certain low forms of animal or vegetable life. 
Those organisms which have a thoroughly characteristic appear- 
ance can be detected without any great difficulty, with very high 
powers, provided the layer of blood which is examined be very 
thin, or that the red corpuscles have been destroyed with acetic 
acid or alkalies.” * 

The latest, and perhaps most important, advance toward actual 
proof of the Germ Theory, has just been made by my friend, Professor 
E. Klein, F. R.S., of London, who, in a series of admirable inves+ 
gations, partly communicated to the Royal Society in February, 
1878, shows that a kind of bacterium found in the peritoneal exu- 
dation of pigs affected with a disease sometimes called typhoid 
fever (but more properly entitled Pxeumo-enteritis contagiosa), may 
be cultivated in indifferent fluids outside the animal’s body for 
eight successive generations, and then produce the original malady 
in healthy animals upon which it is inoculated. 

The daily success of Lister’s Antiseptic Method of Dressing 
Wounds, now firmly established in the London and many of the 
Continental hospitals, is a further and almost unanswerable evidence 
of the infective power of germs, and the wonderfully lucid expla- 
nations and ingenious experiments of Professor Tyndall have done 
much to enable all to realize the intimate relation which exists be- 
tween Dust (which consists largely of germs), and Disease. 

It may not be amiss, before leaving this part of my subject, to 


* Dr. Orth describes the grey coating on wounds affected with Hospital Gangrene, 
and lining the uterus in puerperal fever, as being made up chiefly of micrococci and 
bacteria. He also asserts, what I long ago believed and taught, that in metastatic ab- 
scesses, and probably in carbuncles and boils, the starting point of the slough which 
forms the core, is found in a small artery plugged up by a little wandering mass of mi- 
crococci or fungous spores. 
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reply to an objection which has been frequently offered to obser- 
vations upon Bacteria, met with in connection with various diseases, 
namely, that such organisms, apparently quite identical, are often 
detected in absolutely healthy animals, and therefore cannot be 
causes of disease. Those who urge this argument, however, seem 
to forget that since the Bacterial spores and rods are only the ana- 
logues of the seeds and roots of larger plants, and by no means 
entire organisms, it is, therefore, no more reasonable to expect us 
to distinguish the bacterium which develops into the cause of 
Yellow Fever, for instance, from that which produces simple putre- 
faction, than it is to demand we should discriminate at sight, the 
root and seed of a choke pear, from those of a seckle. In either 
case it may be only by cultivating the plant to its full perfection, and 
testing its ripe fruit, that we can determine its place in nature. 

Abandoning, as I said before, all claim at present to certainty 
that the Germ Theory of Disease is true, let us consider in conclu- 
sion, what modifications of the ordinary sanitary precautions we 
can wisely adopt in view of the prodadility that Bacteria, or closely 
allied organisms are the actual causes of constitutional diseases. 

In the first place, it seems to me that great benefit would re- 
sult from its being understood by every man, woman and child, that 
the contagion of small-pox, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, yellow fever, 
measles, diphtheria, cholera, etc., is probably composed of exceed- 
ingly minute spores, or seeds, so small, that 20,000 of them placed 
end to end, would measure less than one inch in length, and a mass 
the diameter of one of the periods (.) upon this printed page might 
contain 50,000,000. Each one of these 50,000,000 of seeds is ca- 
pable, under favorable circumstances, of reproducing its kind with 
almost inconceivable rapidity ; so that, supposing, for example, the 
Zygodesmus of Professor Letzerich is really the morbific agent 
causing diphtheria, a particle of of the greyish false membrane of 
the size of the dot just mentioned, would contain separate seeds 
enough yto infect every inhabitant of the whole continent of North 
America with diphtheritic disease. But, whilst this is the theo- 
retical possibility, practically, the same law of prodigality of nature 
exemplified in the spawn of the herring and salmon holds good, 
and not more than one spore in a thousand, a million, or a hundred 
million, perhaps, has an opportunity to reproduce its species. 

As there is no doubt that the contagion of the diseases just 
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enumerated may penetrate into our systems by the air we breathe, 


the food we eat, and especially the water we drink, it is obvious 
that only the most scrupulous care can save us from these ex- 
tremely minute seeds, or insure their destruction after entrance into 
our bodies is accomplished. If these germs were singly dissemi- 
nated, it would be almost impossible to avert constant infection, 
but as they generally are carried about by winds or currents in ag- 
gregations of thousands or tens of thousands, of course the chance 
of imprisoning them, or otherwise shielding ourselves from them, is 
largely increased. It seems probable that the epithelial cells con- 
tinually shed from our integument and constantly floating about in 
the atmosphere in great numbers, and which, as shown in some 
observations of my own, upon the white incrustation upon brick 
house fronts, are met with in the dust deposited upon the highest 
points of four-story buildings in crowded thoroughfares, are often 
vehicles for small groups of these spores which adhere to them. 
The obvious deductions from these facts, tend to strengthen the 
urgent recommendations of sanitarians, that every effort should be 
made first, to prevent these morbific germs from being let loose upon 
the world, and second, when they have made their escape into the 
free air or water, to destroy all spores likely to come in contact 
with unprotected persons, that is to say, human beings from whose 
bodies one crop of small-pox (or cow pox) fungus, yellow fever 
bacteria, relapsing fever spirilla, etc., has not already been raised. 
Each individual affected with small-pox, scarlet fever, diphthe- 
ria, or any other of the diseases above mentioned, is, according to 
this theory, to be looked upon as a sort of hot ded or forcing 
house for the seeds or spores of that malady. From his or her 
body are continually given off in all directions, by the skin, the 
breath, the perspiration and other secretions, millions of spores of 
the extreme minuteness I have described to you, each one of which, 
if it were received into a human system, under favorable circum- 
stances, would rapidly reproduce itself, and after a few days or 
weeks (corresponding, as already mentioned, to what is known as 
the period of incubation) give rise to a new case of the disease, 
again a new hot-bed of contagion for other unprotected organisms. 
Now these spores, just like the seeds of larger noxious weeds, 
which, when allowed to gain a foot-hold in our fields and gardens, 
propagate themselves with such immense rapidity, have no power 
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to move of their own accord, and can only develop if they meet 
with air, moisture and congenial soil suited to their peculiar 
requirements. That is, if a small-pox patient is shut up in a germ- 
tight room so that the seeds cannot escape, or, if whilst in the 
open air that air is stagnant, so that no seeds are wafted away from 
the immediate neighborhood of the individual, or, if when carried 
along by the wind, they are blown away from any human habita- 
tions, are dessicated in a dry atmosphere, baked by the sun’s rays 
or artificial heat, frozen by extreme cold (as seems to be the case 
with yellow fever germs), or finally, if they happen to meet with 
no persons but those who have had small-pox or been sufficiently . 
vaccinated, in other words, if they do not “ fall upon good ground,” 
all this wealth of provision by which nature tries so hard to secure 
the perpetuation of the poisonous plant, causing small-pox in our 
systems, becomes unavailing and her malevolent design against 
our race, carried out with such a prodigality of murderous weapons, 
utterly fails. 

This brings me to the notice of one of the most common and 
most mischievous popular errors which a general acceptance of the 
Germ Theory will necessarily subvert, namely, the belief that 
small-pox and other contagious maladies often arise without pre- 
vious exposure to the seeds of the disease. This doctrine, fre- 
quently advanced in private life as an excuse for neglect of proper 
care and caution in regard to children, etc., and occasionally sus- 
tained by public authorities as an apology for violation of quarantine 
and other sanitary regulations, is exceedingly pernicious, and our 
warmest gratitude would be due to the Germ Theory of disease, 
even should its establishment render no other service to humanity 
than the explosion of this fallacy. The fact is, as I firmly believe, 
that (inverting the Scriptural aphorism), we can no more gather 
thorns from grapes, or thistles from figs, than we can have, for in- 
stance, the germs of yellow fever growing from clean cotton, or 
those of cholera developing from uninfected rice. 

Putting aside the primary origin of diseases, which, with one or 
two doubtful exceptions, is a question of préhistoric time, the Germ 
Theory of Disease teaches us that every new case of the contagious 
maladies already enumerated, is the immediate off-spring of a pre- 
ceding case, and the direct result of exposure of an unprotected 
human being to the chance of having the spores or seeds of disease 
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implanted in its system, an exposure which it only required suffi- 
cient knowledge, sufficient foresight and sufficient care to avoid. 
This pernicious belief, as I deem it, in the spontaneous endemic 
origin of the contagious diseases rests, at any rate, on entirely 
negative evidence, namely, the circumstance that cases do some- 
times spring up in which it is impossible to trace the affection back 
to a personal source of specific propagation, and yet, such an event 
is only what we have reason to expect from the very nature of these 
diseases, since the active principle of the poison is invisible to the 
naked eye. Hence, in the ordinary affairs of life, unless special 
precautions are resorted to, ways are open for the spread of these 
microscopic agents of propagation in a thousand unseen modes, so 
that, obviously, the precise source of infection and its track must 
often remain undiscovered by the best wisdom of man. I have 
seldom been more forcibly impressed with this truth than when, 
upon one occasion a few years ago, a stalwart man entered, in his 
turn, my prescribing-room in the Pennsylvania Hospital, and on his 
lifting his hat I saw his forehead was covered with well-filled pus- 
tules of small-pox, at about the sixth day of their development. In 
reply to my reproof for thus exposing other patients in the waiting 
room of the Hospital to this terrible disease, he assured me (men- 
daciously, I presume), that he did not know what was the matter 
with him, and that, being a stranger in the city, without home or 
friends, he had, when taken sick, come to the Hospital, since “he 
must have some place to go to.” I hastened him off to the office 
of the Board of Health, whence he was doubtless forwarded to the 
Municipal Hospital; but the point of interest in this connection is, 
that if, as is probably often the case, there had happened to be in 
that waiting-room an unvaccinated child upon whom the infection 
from these pustules was propagated, no one connected with the in- 
fant could have suspected the source of contagion, as my small-pox 
patient had his hands concealed in gloves and wore a full, heavy 


beard, which, with a hat pulled low down over his eyes, effectually 


shielded his loathsome disorder from observation. 

Of course, this is not an isolated case, but only an example of 
what we all, young and old alike, are constantly exposed to in the 
streets, the cars, and all public places in a large city. I cannot but 
hope, however, that as soon as our legislators become convinced 
that the Germ Theory is true, we will have what our English 
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cousins enjoy the advantage of, z. ¢., stringent laws to prevent such 
culpable injury to innocent persons. Meanwhile, our only safe- 
guard is to protect those under our care by the precautions of early 
vaccination and the most watchful seclusion from possible exposure 
to the sphere of influence of such contaminating individuals, who 
constitute, as I consider, hot-beds for generating the tangible seeds 
of disease.* 

In all such instances, indeed, isolation from unprotected persons, 
carried out with every due consideration and kindness, is, therefore, 
to be practiced, if possible, and under other conditions, means 
which will destroy the life of the spores, such as dry heat of high 
degree, super-heated steam, prolonged boiling in water, caustic 
acids or alkalies, are to be used, with a firm confidence that if they 
are employed thoroughly enough they will absolutely put a stop to 
all spread of the disease. 

A very important suggestion in regard to the use of disinfectants, 
arising from our knowledge of the Germ Theory, is, that since these 
spores doubtless float in the atmosphere, as do the seeds of the 
thistle or dandelion, and are no more susceptible to the action of 
chemicals, with which the air containing them is impregnated, it 
is useless to expect any certain and complete results from the 
milder aérial disinfectants, as u$ually employed, that is, by scent- 
ing the medium in which. they are suspended with carbolic acid, 
camphor, acetic acid, and similar non-corrosive agents. 

As to the lesson we may deduce from these teachings in regard 
to Public Hygiene, I think its importance is only surpassed by its 
simplicity. ; 

For such contagious and infectious maladies it is: Avoid, at any 
cost, the entrance into communities of living spores or seeds of disease. 
And this should be insured, not as in former times, with the mere 
hope that somehow we might escape the visitation, but with the 
absolute certainty that with proper care infection cannot occur. 

No doubt many of us have smiled at the story of certain terror- 


* Some years ago a medical friend of mine attended, in a large town not a hundred 
miles from New York, two successive cases of small-pox in the house of a dealer in 
ready-made clothing. The whole stock of coats, pantaloons, etc., numbering many 
hundreds had an opportunity of being impregnated with the seeds of the complaint, and 
should have been disinfected with scrupulous care, They were, however, sold at retail, 
just as usual, and may have given rise to scoregof cases of « idiopathic”’ (?) small-pox. 
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stricken authorities in a German town, who, when a single potato- 
bug was discovered ina field near them, immediately covered the 
whole plantation with straw soaked in kerosene, and, setting fire to 
it, destroyed every vestige of animal and vegetable life for acres 
around. And yet, if we consider a moment, we realize the fact that 
this apparent waste of time, trouble, and potato vines, was the 
wisest and most economical expenditure that could possibly have 
been made. 

How much more, then, when our own lives and the lives of 
those that are dear to us, in addition to scores of millions of dollars 
are at stake, as they are now in the South, should sanitary 
authorities be armed with almost despotic power, in order that they 
may shut out, or kill every one of these actually visible and even 
tangible seeds of disease. Quarantine, disinfection and prolonged 
detention of persons, with disinfection, or frequently total destruc- 
tion of goods from infected districts, is, it appears to me, the right 
of the many at the expense of the few; and even if, as I should ad- 
vocate, for the sake of strict justice, ample compensation for loss of 
time and loss of property were allowed by law to those who 
suffered, I believe the community at large would be tenfold better 
off pecuniarily, to say nothing of the far more important saving of 
human life and human suffering, which would be secured. 


JoserH G. Ricwarpson, M. D. 
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JE suspect that people are slowly coming to the conviction 
\ that the present hard times are not an event in financial 
and business history like the panics of 1837 and 1857. Their du- 
ration is great beyond precedent; the wide extent to which their 
severity has been felt, is without example. And they are not to 
come to an end without effecting vast and permanent changes in 


the relations of the chief industrial communities. Previous panics 
effected no such change. England, the chief monopolist of the 
world’s commerce, came out of them a little better established in 
her pre€minence than she went in. She had used the period of 
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prostration chiefly to crush native rivals in her foreign markets, 
and she had the field clearer for her own operations. No nation 
“had so strong a back,” and could hold out so long as she; and 
after every panic, the weaker fell a little more under her power, in 
that industrial warfare in which her great capital was her chief 
weapon. 

But the present period of depression is no ordinary battle of 
that warfare; it is rather a Salamis, a Zama,a Chalons or a Water- 
loo, from which the world’s history is to take a new departure, be- 
cause the power of commercial supremacy is to pass out of the 
hands which have held it. A great revolt against that supremacy 
as exercised by England, has been approaching its culmination for 
decades past, and the result is not likely to be transient. But ex- 
actly what will be the result is not to be predicted without looking 
a little below the surface of the situation. 

For almost a century, England has been sacrificing nearly every 
other interest to the ambition of becoming and remaining the 
great manufacturing and trading nation of the world. This ambi- 
tion has not been thrust upon her by circumstances, for, as we shall 
show, other paths to national welfare are open to her. Neither has 
it been adopted from a wise and circumspect consideration of her 
own material interests, for many of these have been overlooked in 
the course of her policy. A dominant idea, taking its start from 
the great mechanical inventions which occupied the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, seemed to take possession of the minds of 
nearly all classes, and especially of the middle classes. Whatever 
stood in the way had to give way, in order that she might fulfil 
her destiny as the maker and seller of the cheapest cottons, wool- 
lens and iron wares that the world had to show. It is hard to re- 
alize how little in the previous history of the people pointed to 
such a destiny. The England of the sixteenth century was hardly 
abreast of her continental neighbors in any branch of manufacture, 
and she seemed little likely to do better.’ It was of her that the 
Dutch said sneeringly that she sold the hide for six pence and 
bought back the tail for a shilling, being a country which exported 
raw materials and took manufactured goods in exchange. From 
the time of the expulsion of the Huguenots from France, there 
came a change, but the new manufactures were in the hands of 
these immigrants chiefly, and they formed but a small fraction of 
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the nation. The readers of Zhe Tatler and its sprightly rivals, will 
recall the passion for French fabrics of all sorts which still ruled in 


London society, and the general dependence upon Paris for fine 
goods of every kind. Meanwhile, the North of England lay inert, 
not yet awake to the impulses of industrial life which now thrill 
through the old kingdom of Northumbria. Its people, now the 
advanced Liberals of the kingdom, were among the pronounced 
Tories of that day. Whereas dissent now holds large sections of the 
wealthy classes, the attachment to the Roman Catholic creed still 
lingered in nearly all the county families; and Jacobitism was a 
good deal more common than in any other part of the Island south 
of Stirling. 

Watts, Crompton, Arkwright and Wedgewood were the names 
of conjury with which the new era was opened, and a new ambi- 
tion awakened in the minds of the English people. That ambition 
did not express itself only in appropriate legislation, although there 
was quite enough of that. It took shape in the determined effort 
to develope manufactures and commerce to the utmost. Capital 
tended only in that direction for investment; ambition sought in 
this field alone for its reward. And the end aimed at was accom- 
plished. Where a great, practical people, like the English, have 
set their heart on a thing, they are not likely to come short of it. 
They did actually succeed in underselling half the world in the 
chief staples of manufacture. They crushed out native manufac- 
tures in India, in Turkey, in Ireland, and for a time in Russia, 
Germany, Belgium, and the Cantabrian peninsula. What gains 
could be secured by their grasp on the world’s markets they made 
in abundance. Their agriculture was neglected ; their people were 
drawn away from the land to the factory; millions of acres were 
left lying waste, and are still waste; they became more and more 
dependent upon foreign producers for food; their political position 
was hampered by the necessity of keeping peace with everybody 
in Europe and some people in America. But, with all these unfore- 
seen drawbacks, they did succeed in what they had set their heart 
on doing. They reached the goal of their ambitions, but they do 
not profess to have found paradise there. “ England is like a vast 
city, to which the less peopled parts of the civilized world are an 
agricultural country which is glad to send its overplus of provi- 
sions in exchange for the luxuries and conveniences of a manufac- 
turing region,” Professor Thorold Rogers says. 
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But, the position they have acquired is, in very truth, the siege 
perilous; it is full of dangers on every hand. A general European 
war, and still more, a war with America, might inflict such suffer- 
ings as the proletariat of Rome. groaned under when the corn fleet 
from Alexandria was detained by ‘stress of weather or political 
disorder. And, worse still, the commercial supremacy, to which so 
much has been sacrificed, is far from being secured to England. It 
is destroyed, in so far as any other nation makes up its mind to 
manufacture for itself. It will be wrested away, so soon as any 
rival arises to compete successfully for the markets of the world. 
And they are fully aware of the danger which thus threatens them. 
“England’s position,” says Hon. Dudley Baxter, in his work on 
National Income, ‘is nog that of a great landed proprietor, with an 
assured revenue, and only subject to occasional losses of crops or 
hostile depredations. It is that of a great merchant, who, by im- 
mense skill and capital, has gained the front rank and developed an 
enormous commerce, but has to support an ever increasing host of 
dependents. He has to encounter the risk of trade and to face jealous 
rivals England is more favorably situated than any other 
country, except the United States, for manufactures and com- 
merce The future rise of the United States into a great 
manufacturing and naval power, appears the most probable and 
certain cause which will place a limit to our natural increased 
prosperity.” 

Her position among the nations is, therefore, a thoroughly arti- 
ficial one. It can only be retained through her interfering with 
the natural development of industry in other communities upon 
whom she depends for customers. If these were to enter upon that 
process of growth traced by Adam Smith, by which the artisan and 
the manufacturer take their place, naturally, in the vicinity of the 
farmer, and as the consumer of his surplus, then the “ nation of 
shopkeepers”’ would be losing valuable customers with every week 
of every year. England, therefore, has been forced to seek reme- 
dies to prevent this, and she has had _recourse to three. 

The first is military force, by which she overawes dependencies 
and weaker allies. Ireland and India illustrate her treatment of 
the former class, as did our own States in their colonial period ; 
Turkey and Japan the latter. Japan was entrapped into a system 
of treaties, by which a merely nominal duty of five per cent. is im- 
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posed on foreign goods, and the development of native manufactures 
is effectually checked. To prevent any retreat from this false posi- 
tion, these treaties have been made open to revision, only when doth 
a virtual cession of 
Japanese automony, without precedent in the history of international 


parties are agreed that revision is necessary, 





politics. And, it was by the display of overwhelming force that 
Japan was thus made a dependency of the British Empire. We 
say of the British Empire, for although other powers are nominally 
secured the same advantage, yet it is only the great trading power 
which was expected and intended to derive benefit from this 
iniquity, and it is only she who hasdoneso. Other powers, notably 
the United States,! have given Japan encouragement in their efforts 
to put an end to this state of things, and the embassy now in Eu- 
rope has this for its main purpose. 

But, it is not merely the bad provisions of the treaties from 
which Japan is suffering. Under the system of extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, exercised by foreign consuls and ambassadors, it is 
altogether impossible to enforce any revenue laws against British 
subjects. The British ambassador, on his own authority, has dis- 
pensed British steamships from paying the export duty on coal, 
and their consuls have taken such steps in regard to the smuggling 
of opium, as bids fair to secure the Indian government.a new mar- 
ket for that poison. A clause in the treaty, absolutely and without 
qualification, forbade its importation, but the English court at Yo- 
kahama has ruled that “ medicinal opium ”’ may be imported to any 
extent under the five per cent. duty, and, of course, can then be 
converted into ‘“«smoking opium ’”’ very easily and cheaply, as was 
shown during the trial. : 

The second weapon employed is the power of the purse. 
Rivals are to be crushed out by unfair competition of every sort, 
and then, when the market is cleared of native competition, the 


1 We are sorry to be obliged to make an exception as regards Secretary Fish, 
Japan made a most urgent appeal to him for aid in regaining her autonomy, while he 
was Secretary of State, and even offered valuable concessions in return, but he turned 
away these proposals with the remark that he saw no reason to be dissatisfied with 
things as they are, The treaty which did the mischief was negotiated by Sir Rufus Al- 
cock, in 1866, in the absence of our ambassador, and it was signed on behalf of the 
American embassy, by a Hollander, who wasan attaché, The 7okio Times, an Ameri- 
can paper published at the capital, has done excellent service in exposing this and 
other iniquities. 
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trader recoups himself for his temporary sacrifices by higher prices. 
This has been not merely shown, but conceded to be true. Official 
reports to the English Parliament describe the process with great 
candor and circumstantial detail, but without a trace of any sense 
of wrong done. Samuel Taylor Coleridge is the only English 
writer in whom we have been able to find any reprobation of these 
practices. The English like fair play, but they find it very hard 
to see foul play in anything which suits British interests. They are 
the most innocent of Machiavellians ! 

The last weapon was the Free Trade propaganda. A system of 
specious doctrines was presented to the world, whose whole pur- 
port was to deter other countries from revolting against the com- 
mercial supremacy of England. Present cheapness of money price 
was maintained to be the one test of the claim which a manufactu- 
rer had upon anybody’s attention. The notion ofa nation’s making 
present financial sacrifices for an ultimate benefit was discredited. 
Every rival of British wares Was held up to scorn as “ hot-house 
manufactures,” ‘baby industries;” and protective tariffs were 
likened to the Chinese Wall. The nations were warned against 
“the delusive policy of protection to native industries,” pursued by 
England herself for five hundred years, and only abandoned when 
it seemed no longer likely to be needed. « Do not do as I did,” 
said John Bull, in his grand, paternal manner, “ but do as I say.” 

These doctrines took hold of men’s minds, just in so far as they 
had not made themselves masters of the actual situation of affairs. 
The Free Trade ideal is true enough for an ideal set of circum- 
stances, but altogether false for this unideal world of ours. Given 
a condition of things in which all nations make an equal start in 
the race of industrial development, and in that state of things any 
sort of handicapping would be unfair. But that was not the con- 
dition of the industrial world. Nor was it merely true that one 
nation had attained a natural and balanced development beyond 
the rest, for, even in that case, the interference with others would 
not be excessive or permanent. It was the case of a nation, rich 


2 We had a taste of this in 1847—54. In the former year native iron sold for sixty 


dollars a ton. Through the folly of the Dallas, or Horizontal Tariff, the English pro- 
ducers got a chance to shut up our furnaces by wholesale underselling. When our native 
producers were out of the way, the price was put up to eighty dollars and was kept at 
that for years. 
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beyond parallel or precedent, able to command vast capital at a 
cheap rate, and bent on giving up everything else to the promotion 
of her manufactures and commerce ;—a nation who had sacrificed 
her agriculture, driven her people into her cities and her factories, 
and bent all the energies of the most powerful and practical of races 
to the task of keeping the world in a position of commercial de- 
pendence. Protection offends certain classes of minds by its ap- 
pearance of artificiality, of contrivance, of resistance to natural laws. 
But it is, in truth, a very natural resistance to the most unnatural 
and artificial situation of things that can be conceived. 

With the theorists about Free Trade, all was sincerity and 
enthusiasm. But as much cannot be said for the statesmen who 
had to carry out the theory. A single fact convicts them of insin- 
cerity. While all the rest of their chief manufactures were supposed 
to be on a footing to stand any foreign competition to which they 
were likely to be exposed, this could not be said of the silk manu- 
facture. Their next neighbors in France and Switzerland would 
certainly exterminate that manufacture if it were exposed to their 
competition. A protective duty of twenty per cent. on silks was 
maintained for fifteen years after the nominal adoption of Free 
Trade, and while the government, as well as the people, were 
urging on the world the Free Trade policy, and were informing 


their colonies that English “experience has fully proved the inju- 
rious effect of the protective system, and the advantages of low 
duties on manufactures.’ Not till 1860 was the protection of silk 
abandoned, as the price to be paid for the French Treaty; and the 
grass that grows to-day in the streets of Macclesfield and Coventry 
testifies with what result. 


Equally inconsistent with England’s Free Trade professions, 
though less palpably so, are the measures she has pursued to se- 
cure the control of distant markets to her merchants and manufac- 
turers. If Free Trade be right, then the duty of government is to 
let commerce alone, to expend no government money to foster it, 
as well as to avoid legislation which favors home producers at the 
expense of foreigners. But the English do not so interpret their 
doctrine in practice, however direct and natural may be this infer- 
ence. By a vast system of subsidies they have secured the 

3The language of a Government Minute, published in 1859, and directed against 
colonial tariffs, whose rates were nearly, if not quite, always less than twenty per cent. 
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existence of steamship lines, which bring the English producers 
home to everybody’s door. Some English economists, notably 
Professor Thorold Rodgers, allege that distance and the costs of 
transportation furnish to the new and weak manufactures of other 
countries the natural advantage of protection which is claimed as 
their due. So it might, were it not that the English Treasury 
steps in to relieve the English manufacturer from a large part of 
this cost, enabling him to reach the most distant climes with his 
wares, and to sell them at a cost which, without government assist- 
ance, would be impossible. 

Similar, in purpose and in effect, are the large sums of govern- 
ment money which have been expended on the industrial education 
of the people of England since the Exhibition of 1851 laid bare 
the defects of English manufactures, as regarded from an artistic 
point of view. Genuine Free Traders, like Herbert Spencer and 
Gerritt Smith, very properly denounce any outlay of government 
money for any educational purpose. They say that the law of 
demand and supply should be paramount in this sphere also; and 
that private and voluntary effort alone should be depended upon 
for the supply of education, as for that of horse-shoes, or of striped 
calicoes. To tax a man for purposes of education, is for the State 
to set aside his judgment as to whether education is a good thing, 
and if so, of what sort of education, and in what quantity? To tax 
all citizens for these purposes, is to take money from those who 
have no children, and to lay it out on objects which do not espe- 
cially conduce to their benefit. The business of the state being 
merely to exercise a proper police, and to prevent any one from 
hurting his neighbor, the government must not assume that they 
are called upon “to promote the general welfare,” in this or any 
similar way. To concede that the state is so far entrusted with 
“the general welfare,” as that it may make provisions for such ob- 
jects because individuals are not likely to provide sufficiently, would 
be to give up the first principle of Free Trade doctrine. And, if a 
national provision for education is open to Free Trade objections, 
every specialized form of that education is especially objectionable. 
It is enabling the manufacturer “to put his hand into the pocket 
of the nation,” and to abstract therefrom the moneys needed to 
make his own business more successful in its competition with 
foreign rivals. Such was the purpose and such has been the effect 
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in England. The production of articles of art-manufacture in 
England has advanced so much that while the export of the great 
staples has diminished, articles of this class have vastly increased 
from Great Britain, and diminished in a corresponding degree from 
France, as the French themselves confess. 

Let us not be understood as objecting to the principle involved 
in either of the three cases. It was right to keep protective duties 
on silk,—right to subsidize English steamship lines,—right to 
create the South Kensington Museum and the net-work of art 
schools of which it is the centre. But the two latter are no more 
capable of vindication on Free Trade principles than was the former. 
It was excellent policy, because it was not Free Trade. 


The edifice of English prosperity, being a thoroughly artificial 
one, has never escaped the dangers of its position. All the great 
natural forces which cooperate in the advance of civilization are in 
deadly hostility to it. The stars in their courses fight against 
Sisera. However solid her commercial supremacy may have 
seemed at times, it was no more secure than one of those vast 
temple walls which the traveller sees in India,—walls constructed 
centuries ago, to resist the violence of earthquake as well as the 
more ordinary forces of destruction, but now toppling to their fall 
because a banyan seed has germinated in a neglected crevice, and 
the huge roots are gradually hurling the stones from the places 
where they seemed fixed for ever. 

The force which has everywhere been counteracting Free Trade 
doctrine has been the sentiment of nationality, which is itself 
coming into recognition as the most powerful of political forces. 
Not that national sentiment has always been extended to the 
economic sphere ; not that those who have been zealous for national 
independence and unity have always realized the relation of those 
great blessings to national industry. But, in great multitudes of 
cases, this relation has been more or less clearly felt and acknow- 


ledged, together with the necessity of a varied industry to the 
completeness of the national life and to the welfare of the people. 
And, at the same time, there has been awakened the conviction that 


England is everywhere and at all times the common enemy of 
national industries. There is indeed much in the English character 
which fosters international dislike of her people and her policy, but 
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she never was so cordially detested as since she began to pose as 
the cosmopolitan “friend of man” and patroness of civilization in 
the advocacy of Free Trade. The ruthless use of her money power 
to check the natural development of other nations, and to keep 
them in a position of dependence upon herself, has earned her an 
amount of dislike which will certainly be a source of disaster to her 
in the long run. 

As we have seen in Mr. Baxter’s statement, it is to the United 
States, rather than to any of her older rivals or any of her colonies, 
that England looks for the possible destruction of her commercial 
supremacy. Fifty years ago the very notion of such a thing would 
have seemed to her ridiculous, and even twenty years ago the pos- 
sibility of it had not yet dawned upon her. The attitude of her 
policy towards us through all the earlier decades of our indepen- 
dence had an insolence of contempt in it, which showed the estimate 
she put upon our power. Our flag was insulted, our pretensions 
ridiculed, our claims to an equal footing, in commerce and on the 
sea, were met with a bland hauteur which made the American 
blood boil. America was described in the English Parliament as 
existing chiefly to consume English wares. «The United States of 
America were always considered our especial market,” Lord 
Lyndhurst said. “It was well worth while to incur a loss upon the 
first exportation,” after the peace of 1815, Brougham said, “in 
order, by the glut, to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures 
in the United States, which the war has forced into existence, con- 
trary to the natural course of things.’’ Such was the attitude of 
British statesmanship toward us, while English travellers blended 
their contemptuous caricatures of our national manners with 
exultations at the fact that every house they entered was crammed 
with the products of English manufacture. 

Since the suppression of the Southern Rebellion the tone of 
English writers has changed very materially. Something about 
the country and its people had always been known, but as soon as 
it became the centre of interest for the world, vague impressions 
gave place to a more exact knowledge of it. Scores of European 
correspondents and visitors came to “ spy out the nakedness of the 
land,” and to report their impressions in such sort as would secure 
attention in Europe. And this more careful study of ‘us coincided 
with the opening of a new era of national energy and hopefulness. 
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The incubus of slavery and of its disgrace had been removed, and 
Americans had begun to feel as if, at last, they owned their own 
souls. The national unity, hitherto always uncertain in its capacity 
to stand a strain, had been subjected to the severest and had not 
given way. The consciousness of nationality had been awakened 
as never before in our history ; and, in the words of our own best 
singer : 

Earth’s biggest country ’s got her soul, 

An’s risen up earth’s greatest nation. 

The elements of our national character and those of our national 
environment, which promise us a great industrial future, are too 
many and various to be here passed in complete review. But 
among them we might specify our happy immunity from many of 
the mischievous traditions of Europe. The relations of capital to 
labor, for instance, have been far less embittered by the perpetua- 
tion of bad laws for the oppression of the working classes, and of 
bad social distinctions which keep different classes in unwholesome 
separation from each other. We are not quite free from either 
mischief, and perhaps as regards each we owe more to our circum- 
stances than to our own merits. But the readiness with which the 
ablest workingmen make their way into the class of employers, and 
the choice given to all of becoming their own masters, by taking to 
farming, shop-keeping or some other occupation, furnish a more 
abundant safety-valve than Europe enjoys. And, as a consequence, 
our workmen surpass those of Europe in promptness to do their 
duty, and in willingness to oblige. They have not spent half a cen- 
tury in devising methods by which to evade work. They do not 
vote to close the shop or mine and have a holiday, whenever the 
boss offends them. Their trades unions have never enacted such 
meddlesome regulations as those which in England forbid a man 
to put his hand to any work which does not properly belong to his 
branch, however great the emergency. Their lines of action are 


‘Perhaps we owe much of this to the absence of aristocratic privileges, For no- 
tions of social caste permeate the lowest as well as the higher classes in England and 
in Europe generally, The inane etiquette of the drawing-room is rehearsed or travestied 
in the servants’ hall, The butler would lose caste if he were to bring up a scuttle of 
coal, even though his mistress requested it as a special favor, The artisan who grinds 
cutlery must never lift the annealing hammer, andsoon. The system is seen in its logical 
perfection in India, where you must employ one servant to fetch water, another to 
make the beds, another to attend you to the bazaar, and so on through the score or two 
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less rigid and more adaptable and bear evidence of a better temper 
and a juster disposition in those who devised them. 

Another element of promise is our ambition for the national re- 
nown. Seen on its reverse or kehrsette, this is that thin-skinned 
vanity which frets over foreigners’ opinions of us, circulates every 
bit of abuse from the Saturday Review and the like organs, and is 
always on the watch for some petty Englishman’s praise. Weare 
happily outgrowing that, just as an over-anxious preacher outgrows 
his anxiety as to the way in which his sermons are taken. He be- 
gins, as he reaches a saner state of mind, not to care about mere 
good opinions, to think more of his work and of the dignity of his 
position, and to feel that what he preaches is good enough for them 
who hear, and if they do not like it, so much the worse for them. 
So also it is to be hoped the American people are working them- 
selves out of this raw anxiety of inexperience, into the feeling that 
their country and its works are good enough for the critics, and 
that it does not greatly matter whether they are appreciated or 
not. 


At the same time, ambition for the real greatness and glory of 
the country is just as warm a passion as ever. We enjoy seeing 


our intellectual princes owned as equals by their peers in Europe ; 
and finding Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Prescott, 
Motley, Hawthorne, James, Whitney, and their like, placed by all 
competent critics on the same shelf as the British classics. We 
have even room for a smile to see the way in which some of our 
geese pass for swans in Europe, where Joaquin Miller and Walt 
Whitman are hailed as great poets by men who ought to know— 
better. These represent one side of a nation’s life; we are not 
contented to come short in any. We shall have musicians, singers, 
athletes, marksmen, artists, worshippers of culture, men of science, 
philologists, libraries, picture galleries, museums, fashionable mono- 
manias, red-hatted cardinals, and everything else equal to the best 
that is to be seen anywhere. We may not always know how to 


of half-idle blacks needed for even a moderate establishment. Whatever advantages 
accrue to aristocratic government, we can never afford to sacrifice to them our freedom 
from everything like caste distinctions, and our national willingness to take a man for 
his weight and worth, apart from the stamp he bears. It is to this readiness that we 
owe the steady public opinion in favor of what is right and just, which fills the work- 
shop because it is felt in the counting-room. 
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go about getting them. At times we may be as laughable as the 
noveaux riches, ordering books for their libraries by the yard. We 
may care more for the having than the understanding. But a full 
national life, rounded and. complete on every side, is our national 
purpose, even though we may make mistakes as to the way to get 
at it, just as we made a mistake in thinking that equality before 
the law would secure us immunity from all the social and political 
perplexities of Europe. 

And one part of this ambition is the purpose to become a great 
industrial community,—to produce on our own soil and for our 
own use all the great staples of manufacture, from the coarsest up 
to the finest, and in as much abundance and of as good quality as 
anywhere in the world. We will yield to none, in either the 
variety or the vastness of our home productions. It is this pur- 
pose which formulates itself in our protective tariffs. Protection 
would not maintain itself for an hour if it had to depend on the 
support of those who are directly and to themselves evidently 
interested in its maintenance. It is not the contrivance of the men 
whose money is in our manufacturing establishments. It has its 
friends everywhere and in all classes, because of the feeling that 
American manufactures have a claim on all American citizens. 

A Free Trade paper once proposed, in jest, to stop the further 
production and “ raising’ of human beings on this continent. It 
showed that no other article was so expensive as a child, that none 
had so many protective laws enacted in its behalf, and none called 
for so large sacrifices of present advantages to future results, on the 
part both of society and of individuals. On the other hand, grown 
men could be had from Europe, at that moment, for fifteen dollars 
apiece. We are very far from ignoring the difference between this 
case and that of lifeless commodities, with no personal claim on 
our affections. But we desire to emphasize the resemblance 
between the cases, which is too commonly overlooked. There is, 
in the minds of our people, a sort of natural affection for the indus- 
tries which furnish employment for so many thousands, and give 
variety to our national life. W~ watch the story of their triumphs 
in Paris with no less interest than we watched the exploits of our 
own young collegians on the Thames last summer. We feel, in 
either case, that their triumph is our triumph. 

It may be said that we have not counted the cost,—that popu- 
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lation is crowding into our cities at an unexampled rate, that times 
of distress affect larger masses of the population than ever before, 
and that the old-fashioned, wholesome life of the nation is sadly 
deteriorated. We admit the fact of the increase of city life, but 
we deny the inferences. City life has its own evils, but it is not 
less intellectually sane and morally wholesome than that of the 
country. Nay, it is more so. And, no one who has looked into 
the story of the years 1837 to 1842, will maintain that a larger 
portion of our population are suffering severely than in those 
years. The aggregate is indeed larger, and therefore more impres- 
sive; but the proportion is less, and especially so in communities 
like Philadelphia, where there is a great variety of industry. And 
no one will deny that city life does present difficult problems 
which Americans have not faced before, and to which they have 
hardly, even as yet, addressed themselves. 

A third element of promise, upon which we need not dwell here, 
is the inventive genius of the American people, a peculiarity by no 
means specially possessed by the New Englanders, but diffused 
through all classes, wherever manufactures have been established, 
or some special necessity has created a demand. The inventive 
gift is so well recognized as abundantly bestowed upon Americans 
that “any American who announces a discovery, attracts attention 
in England, where Yankee babies are believed to pass their time 
mainly in inventing new rockers” (Sectator). It might seem as 
if this conferred no permanent advantage, since our inventors are 
always at liberty to dispose of patent rights to Europeans; but it 
is not so. In the first place, the tide of improvement is steady in 
America. It advances by what has happily been styled “ molecu- 
lar changes,” with which the foreigner cannot keep up. The brand 
new invention he buys to-day will be out of date by next Christ- 
mas. The hind legs may get on to where the fore legs were, but 
the fore legs have not stayed for them. 

Besides this, the American inventor has in mind a different 
class of workmen from those of Europe,—men of greater alertness 
and nervous promptness, as well asa larger intelligence. There 
have been cases where our machinery has been sent over to 
England, accompanied by the fullest instructions as to the arrange- 
ment of its parts, and it has been found impossible to have it 
properly put together, through the incapacity of the workmen to 
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follow instructions. And, in other cases, where it has been set up 


by American workmen, it had to be abandoned, because of some 
want in the discipline or the diligence of the European laborer. 
Our watch-making machinery, for instance, has been discarded in 
Switzerland, as altogether useless in connection with the best 
human material they have at command. The machinery is for 
sale; the building it filled is let out in lodgings. In another case, 
a machine constructed on the principle of a steam die-stamper was 
sold to an English firm, but the workman employed to attend it, 
although furnished with two boys to assist him in getting the ma- 
terial ready, lost, on an average, forty out of every hundred strokes 
of the stamp. An American workman, with no assistant, can 
attend the same machine and never lose a stroke. As Dr. 
Leonard Bacon says, “ the main point of the superiority of Ameri- 
can manufactories, is the personal superiority of the American 
workman.” The genius shown by our inventors is merely the 
summit peak of a widely-diffused, high intelligence and adapta- 
bility. 

A fourth advantage is found in the ruling ideas which prevail in 
our principal branches of manufacture, and especially the growing 
preference for excellence rather than cheapness. The Free Trade 
ideal necessarily fixes the attention of the producer upon cheapness 
alone. England’s victories in competition have all been won by 
that weapon. It crushed out the manufacture of really good car- 
pets in Turkey by Kidderminster imitations. It destroyed the 
marvellous cotton tissues of India by its Manchester “ cheap and 
nasties.” It has exterminated branch after branch of artistic 
manufacture among the peasants of Europe and the people of Asia, 
by Brummagem imitations, modelled after selected specimens, and 
offered at a trifling cost. Cheapness is the supreme ideal of Free 
Trade policy, the idol to which England sacrifices, not the manu- 
factures of other countries only, but its own as well. The deteri- 
oration of English wares in all but the newly established branches 
of art-manufacture, but especially in hardwares and textiles, is a 
subject of unceasing confession at home and complaint abroad. 


6 Sir Edward Thornton recently transmitted to England the report of Mr. Victor 
Drummond, in regard to the competition which America is going to offer for the mar- 
kets of the world, Mr, Drummond says, that ‘if the lower classes at home will only 
listen to reason, and accept the lower wage, which must be, . . . . and the manufac- 
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Some of the Sheffield exhibitors sent to Paris this year the very 
articles they prepared for the first exhibition of 1851, simply 
because they could not now produce anything as good in the same 
lines. English cottons have become a proverb for utter worthless- 
ness. The methods by which they may be filled with adulterations 
to the utmost, are no longer the dark secrets of fraudulent estab- 
lishments. They are openly discussed, as a scientific problem, in 
the pages of the transactions of their scientific societies. American 
brands have been systematically counterfeited to secure their sale 
to foreigners, who have made up their minds that they have 
had enough of Lancashire. And Mr. John Bright publicly advo- 
cates the repeal of all laws against adulterations, even of food, on 
the ground that they are contrary to the principles of Free Trade, 
whose last word on this subject is Caveat emptor ! ; 
The importance of such ruling ideas we have already pointed 
out in tracing the rise of England’s commercial supremacy. It is 
a matter of congratulation that the predominant aim of our own 
manufacturers seems to be to make the best article possible. Mr. 
Morrell, when asked how the Johnstown works had attained such 
perfection in making Bessemer steel rails, replied that it was 
because they had made up their minds to make each new batch 
better than any which went before it. The same might be said, 
with truth, by our manufacturers of watches, hardware,‘ cutlery, 


turers .. . . will take pains to have their work of as superior quality as the Ameri- 
cans, and not, as in some cases has happened, of cotton manufacturers using starch, 
clay, Epsom salts, and antiseptics, instead of the least possible amount of starch, and 
remember that people will have the best and cheapest article, then we need not fear 
the race of competition which is surely coming.” 

6The New York correspondent of the English /ronmonger says :—* Importers 
complain that the lines are drawing around them so tightly that they scarcely dare to 
make any ventures. Certain it is that very few goods come to this market in the hard- 
ware line which can compare favorably, either in shape, finish, quality, or price, with 
American goods ; and if it were not that there still remains some trace of original pre- 
judice in favor of English steel in some parts of the country, I imagine there would be 
no encouragement for any further effort to continue the business. There is a capacity 
for over-production in every line of manufacture, competition is very sharp, prices are 
very close to net cost, and the progress of improvement is constant. Probably more 
novelties have been brought out during the past two years than in the previous five, and 
such novelties have been the life of trade.” 

Dr. Leonard Bacon says, that when the report of Mr. Favre Perret, (Swiss Cen- 
tennial Commissioner,) ‘on American watch-making was read to crowded meetings of 
watch-makers, at Neuchatel and Geneva, the general expression was that of abject de- 
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saws, axes, and other goods of that class. And any person who 
has followed the development of our cotton, woolen,.silk and leather 
manufactures, will have found the same laudable ambition prevail- 
ing in each. As our readers have seen, Professor Rouleaux was 
struck by this American ambition for quality, in contrast to that 
for cheapness, which Germany had learnt from England. We 
have not been captivated by that Free Trade notion, that the sale- 
able qualities of an article are more important to the producer than 
its capacity to stand wear. Our best, our leading producers, are 
working for the results which come in the long run. They have 
not believed what Carlyle calls “ those ultimate evangels, unlimited 
competition, fair start and perfervid race by all the world,— 
towards ‘Cheap and Nasty’ as the likeliest winning-post for all the 
world,—which have been vouchsafed to” the English. 

The last element of promise is found in our natural resources. 
In the first place, we have inexhaustible supplies of the materials 
of every great manufacture. Not only have we all that England 
has, and in still greater abundance, but we have others of which 
she is destitute. Her cotton manufacture is one of the most artifi- 
cial of industries, —the product of prohibitions and high protective 
duties imposed for a century, without any referenee to the special 
capacities of the country. But ours is the adopted home of the 
cotton-plant ; while England was naturalizing its manufacture by 
protection and prohibitions, we were naturalizing its growth by 
protective duties. And, when once the virus of slavery is elimi- 
nated from the veins of the South, Georgia and the Carolinas will 
be the third great centre of the manufacture. The whole land 
seems to have been fitted for an industrial people,—* a land where 
thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any- 
thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig copper.” (Deut. viii. 9. Sharpe’s translation). 
Stores of coal and ore, and quarries of building stone beneath the 


spair. Work was suspended for months on the costly building of the School of Watch- 
making, founded by the Genevan government. A commission was appointed by the 
cantonal legislature to inquire what new industry could be introduced in place of that 
which must henceforth be abandoned to American competitors.’’ So with Switzer- 
land’s other three manufactures. The export of ribbons to the United States is one- 
sixth of what it was four years ago. American cheese is supplanting that of the Swiss 
mountaineers in all the markets of Europe, and Swiss leather is no longer exported to 
America, while “every little tannery feels the influence of importations from America.” 
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soil, prairies of wheat land and corn land on the surface, and water- 
power beyond example, are among the finger-posts by which 
Providence points us to our destiny. An inhospitable coast limits 
our outlet to foreign lands, while vast interior rivers and lakes in- 
vite to domestic commerce, and already float a greater tonnage 
than the Atlantic itself. 


The present situation is in part the result of recent history, as 
distinguished from the natural and predictable course of things. 
The conflict for our industrial independence and, by consequence, 
for the markets of the non-industrial nations, must have come 
sooner or later. We have reached the collision more rapidly, and 
perhaps. more violently, through mismanagement. It has come 
all the sooner, and has inflicted all the more suffering on both sides 
of the ocean, because of the period of inflation which followed the 
war. Home enterprise was stimulated to a feverish energy. 
Railroad building was overdone. The demand for iron rose to a 
point without precedent, followed by an excessive demand for 
textiles and the like, on the part of the working classes. Then, in 
1873, the Panic came, and the mischiefs sown for years past were 
reaped in a day. 

The Panic found us with our manufactures over-developed, as 
regards several of the chief staples of the world’s trade. We were 
able to produce more iron and more cotton than our people were 
likely to consume, and are obliged to find a foreign market for it, 
and that quickly. A temporary suspension or diminution of pro- 
duction even was a necessity in some quarters, and all interests 
have felt the severity of distress. 

In the market for manufactures, as matters now stand, it is 
simply a question of holding out. The capacity to supply iron, 
steel, machinery, tin-plate, hardware, paper, cottons and woolens is 
much larger than the world’s legitimate demand. Since men no 
longer consume in abnormally large quantities as before 1873, 
there are two producers besieging every consumer, and in the long 
run, one of the two must succumb. Will it be the English, or will 
it be the American producer ? 

That it will be the former, we are convinced. In the first place, 
the American, with control of the home market and a moderate 
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export, will be very well off. The former he already has; the 
latter he is fast getting. England is so overloaded, so top-heavy 
with industry of this sort, that she cannot afford to lose even her 
American market. But ours is already shut on her, and her colo- 
nies, and even India, are rapidly shutting theirs. And in Europe, 
where her Free Trade propaganda seemed likely to bear such 
abundant fruit, the outlook is far from promising. Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, are certainly not advancing in the Free Trade direction. 
Those who had it, are adopting Tariffs; those whose Tariffs were 
weak are strengthening them. It is impossible to renew even 
the treaty of 1860, to get which, English liberalism, in the person 
of Richard Cobden, fawned at the feet of Napoleon III., and agreed 
to a compact secured by the Emperor’s overriding the votes of his 
own legislature. In the course of a few years, Norway, Holland, 
Switzerland and Turkey, will be the only nations left to follow her 
lead. Nothing but an enormous foreign trade, a trade out of all 
proportion to her population and her agriculture, will keep her 
from wholesale losses. And that enormous trade she can no longer 
secure. 

England’s “ reserve fund,’ we might call the savings she has 
invested in the industries, the corporations and the government 
bonds of other countries. In 1873 this international wealth was 
about 940 millions of pounds sterling. Three years later, it has 
been reduced to 790 millions by the defaultings of a few govern- 
ments, to say nothing of the vast quantities of foreign stocks, 
bonds and shares which had ceased to pay interests or dividends.’ 


7Should Mr, Edison’s electric light be as successful as is predicted, or should any 
other prove so, this international wealth would suffer another great shrinkage. English 
investors, we learn from the Sfectator, ‘‘ own not only all the gas works in the United 
Kingdom, but an immense proportion, probably much moré than half of those in for- 
eign cities, and they have hitherto looked upon these works as among their most solid 
and valuable properties. .... From Boulogne to Calcutta, the cities have been 
lighted with English capital, and in almost all cases the profit secured has been unusu- 
ally large, regular and solid, until trustees with gas-shares in their hands, have felt it 
useless to dispose of them, ‘and a lot of gas-shares’ has been considered a prize to be 
competed for at auction.’? Mr. Fdison’s announcement to his agent, that he had solved 
the problem of indefinitely dividing the electric light, brought shares down from three 
to seventeen pounds a share. ‘+ The possibility of a tremendous blow was patent, and 
our only wonder is that the shock was not more severe,” 
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Some estimate the loss at one-half, or-at lowest £400,000,000. In- 
deed, so worthless has this class of securities become, that the 
London Zimes has recently spoken of our own bonds as the only 
species of foreign securities which hold their place in the market. 
And of these bonds they are now obliged to return us very large 
quantities. An English paper says that this “steady export of 
United States securities to New York” cannot be “ looked upon as 
satisfactory, and the loss of the interest on the bonds is in particu- 
lar a direct and permanent impoverishment of a very serious kind.” 
The commercial importance of this reserve fund is its power to 
practically redress the balance of trade, wherever this is against 
England, but not excessively so. In that case, a large part of the 
commodities imported from any given country are really paid by 
bills of exchange drawn upon governments and corporations in- 
debted to England, and require no transfer of specie. But at the 
present moment the balance of trade is excessively against England, 
being estimated at £90,000,000 for the current year. In the three 
previous years it was £4,000,000, £34,000,000 and £57,000,000, 
while in 1874 it was still in her favor, as it had been since before 
the century began. 

On the other hand, the tendency of things during these years 
of depression has been generally in favor of the United States. 
Even the terrible blunder of passing our debt into foreign hands 
for the sake of reducing the interest, has been largely retrieved, 
and it is believed that not more than an eighth is now held abroad. 
We have gone forward in the improvement of the methods of 
manufacture, and in securing a market for our wares in the coun- 
tries on our own continent. Our progress is indeed retarded by 
the refusal to follow English example in granting subventions to 
steamship lines; but it has escaped a worse blow in the failure of 
the attack upon our Tariff. Upon success of that attempt, the Eng- 
lish staked a multitude of hopes, and predicted its success with 
great confidence. But the measure could not be carried through 
even a Democratic house, and its author has announced that the 
attempt will not be renewed during the present Congress. In 
1880, whatever Congress may think, it will hardly venture on such 
a step on the eve of a presidential election, which insures another 
year’s delay, at the least. And with every year, nay, with every 
month of protection, the possibility that England may regain her 
hold on our markets becomes still more remote. 
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The present distresses in her money market are not, as the Eng- 
lish papers would have us believe, the result of mere mismanage- 
ment on the part of the Glasgow Bank’s directors. That mis- 
management was rather an effect than a cause of the bad state of 


‘a business. It was the desperate acts of men who had invested the 


money intrusted to them in what everybody thought sound and 
legitimate enterprise, but had seen solid houses carried headlong 
to ruin, and had “thrown good money after bad” in the effort to 
save them. The recent management of the bank’s affairs is not 
capabie of vindication; but it seems very clear that the managers 
lost their heads, and preferred to risk further loss rather than ac- 
cept the ruin which was threatened. They pursued exactly the 
policy which the whole commercial world of England is now 
avowedly adopting, and especially the banks toward each other,— 
the policy of extending help even to unsafe concerns, for fear of 
the consequences of permitting them to go down. But that policy 
can only maintain itself for a time. The number of unsafe con- 
cerns, and the degree of their danger, cannot but increase so long 
as the present status of business lasts. And no one can indicate 
the quarter from which an improvement is to be expected. 

While the people of other countries cannot but feel some satis- 
faction in seeing the end of a commercial supremacy which has 
been so insolently and tyrannically exercised, there are but few 
who would rejoice to see England’s greatness and her influence over- 
thrown. Least of all could America afford to witness that humilia- 
tion. The ancestor of our fuller liberty, the chief champion of re- 
ligious toleration in Europe, the old homestead of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, has claims upon our regard beyond any other foreign power. 
Our worst wishes for her are to see her compelled to do justice to 
the English and Scotch peasant, and to the Irish and the Indian peo- 
ples,—to see her abandon that dream that she is to be the work- 
shop of the world, and can keep all other nations in industrial 
subjugation,—to see her slowly developing her agriculture and 
reclaiming her waste lands, until her fields support the millions who 
have been driven into the cities, and feed the whole population of 
her soil,—to see her better self regaining the upper hand in foreign 
policy, and the jingoes and their leader driven into the back- 
ground. So mote it be. 

Rosert Eviis THOmpson. 
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BIZET’S « CARMEN.” 


N adapting Prosper Merimeée’s Carmen for the operatic stage, 
Messrs. Meilhac and Halevy labored under a serious disadvan- 
tage—the heroine inspires aversion instead of sympathy. Her 

intense nature, strong only in its darker traits, and exerting an in- 
fluence as irresistible as fate upon the soldier Don José, was all- 
sufficient for Merimée’s purpose in writing his sketch, but the 
playwrights felt obliged, by way of contrast, to make much of the 
peasant girl, Michaela. 

While we have no ground on which to venture an opinion as 
to the genuineness of the orchestral score used by the Strakosch 
company, (Messrs. Choudens, the Paris publishers, and Mr. Maple- 
son, the manager, alleging that it is arranged from the piano score, 
while Messrs. Strakosch and Behrens as stoutly deny this) we can- 
not but feel that much of the interest of Carmez lies in the treatment 
of the orchestra. The instrumentation is at times original and inge- 
nious. But while the originality is easily recognized, the beauty of 
that which is new is not always so apparent. The best effects are 
happy conceits rather than striking beauties. In finding melodies 
for the heroine, Mr. Bizet seems to have carefully kept in view 
Merimée’s description of the Basque and gypsy songs, as “ melan- 
colique et bizarre.’ While, in a musical sense, the various 
characters are nicely contrasted, the total impression is that of 
cleverness rather than strength. 

Miss Kellogg (Carrnen) was in better voice than ever, and has 
evidently made a careful study of the dramatic requirements of her 
role. While we willingly leave it to others to decide whether she 
be a clever actress or not, there can be no doubt that she isa 
vocalist of a high degree of excellence, an artiste of whom we may 
well be proud. Miss Marco, who has a fair voice, good method 
and pleasing stage presence, created a favorable impression as 
Michaela. ; 

Carmen was introduced under a double disadvantage. Firstly, 
excessive puffing had led many to expect a work which, by the 
force of its own merit, rather than by suggestive reminiscences, 
would remind them of Wagner, Gounod or Meyerbeer. Secondly, 
while there is much of life and bustle, and of picturesque group- 
ings and stage-settings, the effect of all this was lost by the long 
and dreary en/r’actes. So serious was this annoyance that a large 
portion of the audience, tired with waiting, left long before the end 
of the initial performance. 
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Leisure Hour Series——Gappincs wWiTH A PRIMITIVE PEOPLE. By 
M. A. Baillie Grohman. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1878. 


What adds greatly to our confidence in gaddings which betray 
an intimacy with the natives and their dialects, and a donhomte 
not at all English, is the fact that Mr. Grohman is, by parentage, 
half Austrian, being as well acquainted with German as with his 
mother tongue, and the possessor, into the bargain, of an old schloss 
in the Tyrol. Besides this, he is a shot and an athlete, otherwise 
certain bull’s eyes he made after a wedding dinner and a dance he 
took part in, which included such features as jumping in the air 
and coming down on one’s knees, beating a ra-ta-ta-ta on the floor 
with the same, occasionally bending backward, with folded arms, 
till the head touches behind, would be incredible. We also infer 
that he is a good deal of a dare-devil. But then, in Alpine climb- 
ing, the perspective is so prodigious, and the heights so high, and 
the depths so deep, compared to one’s foothold, that a photograph 
of a quiet old lady on a carriage-road would make the beholder’s 
blood curdle. But we have to admit that Mr. Grohman, with the 
advantages mentioned and a loyal adoption of the dress and dialect 
of the Tyrol, is a chiel prepared for taking notes. 

To appreciate the Tyrol now we must not lose sight of its past. 
Five hundred and thirty-seven ruined castles testify to days when 
it was far more important: the high road between Italy and Ger- 
many for the Roman legions and the armies of the Crusaders. For 
many years past it has been a community living almost by itself; 
compared with its old contemporaries, primitive. But, before the 
baleful influence of Cook and the Tourist, or, to speak seriously, 
before a better civilization, the old traditions are going down. We 
can hardly imagine a better preserve of antiquities than a country 
formerly a thoroughfare, and of important foreign connections, 
gradually dropping loose from all its neighbors and growing old 
under the lymphatic influence of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We are surprised to hear from Mr. Grohman, that for the last 
quarter of a century the clergy of the South Tyrol have rigorously 
suppressed all the old merry-makings. Some customs we recog- 
nize as derived directly from the Romans, like that of offering in 
the churches effigies, in wood or wax, of persons or things saved 
from accident, injury, or sickness. Images of legs, cattle, babies, 
etc., are hung up at the altar as the ship-wrecked Roman hung up 
his votive tablet or his clothes. So, an unintelligible formula, which 
it has been usual for a bride to address to her mother-in-law, has 
been explained as the corruption of the Roman address on a simi- 
lar occasion: Udi tu Caius ego Catia. 

Many remarkable ceremonies and customs in connection with 
betrothal and marriage are told which we have not time to men- 
tion. To the merry-makings of this and many another primitive 
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people what would our Yankees say, whom pleasures make 
« Kind o’ winch 
Ez though ’t was sunthin’ paid for by the inch ; 
But yet we do contrive to worry thru, 
Ef dooty tells us that the thing’s to du, 
An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 
Ez steddily ez though ’twas a redoubt.”’ 

The subject of Paradise plays deserved better treatment than 
the story of one Mr. Grohman did not see, told with an irreverence 
and a pertness that even profane ears could not enjoy. On the 
whole the book contains a great deal that is interesting, although 
the telling of it is not beyond praise. 
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